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The ology Joday 


VotuME XI Apri, 1954 Numser 1 


EDITORIAL 
Touching the Untouchable 


HE Gospel is the good news that God is in touch with us, that 

he is not aloof or remote from us, that he deliberately identifies 

himself by contact with his creation and with sick, sinful man- 
kind. The Biblical vocabulary is rich in symbolic expressions of 
this, the most common being the extensive references to the “hand” 
of God, signifying divine action, influence, power, judgment, and 
blessing. In Christian art one of the earliest forms used for sug- 
gesting the presence and power of God was the hand. Sometimes it 
was made to emerge from a cloud of mystery; sometimes it was ex- 
tended in blessing; sometimes it pointed downward with the impli- 
cation of lifting up. In Michelangelo’s classic painting of the crea- 
tion of man, the focal point is the outstretched finger of God as it 
comes into touch with Adam’s languid form. The artist has cap- 
tured the supreme creative moment when the vital spark is struck, 
the current of life established, and ‘‘man became a living soul.” 


I 


In the New Testament this quality of electric contact, and the 
transference of power which follows, is frequently ascribed to Christ 
who stretches out his hand in gestures of help and benediction and 
actually touches the blind, the sick, and the outcast. For his own 
contemporaries, the most striking instance of Jesus’ identification by 
contact was doubtless the healing of the leper. After the Sermon on 
the Mount (in Matthew’s account), while “great crowds followed 
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2 THEOLOGY TODAY 


him,” a leper boldly accosted Jesus with the plea to make him clean. 
And we read that Jesus “stretched out his hand and touched him 
. and immediately his leprosy was cleansed” (Matt. 8: 1-3). If 
we recall with what dread and disgust the Jews regarded leprosy, and 
how they insisted that any contact with the disease involved defile- 
ment and pollution (cf. Lev. 13: 46), then Jesus’ touching of the un- 
touchable takes on added meaning and significance not only for the 
leper and the spectators but also for our understanding of God’s re- 
demptive love in Christ. As Archbishop Trench put it, “Another 
would have defiled himself by touching the leper; but he, himself 
remaining undefiled, cleansed him whom he touched; for in him 
health overcame sickness, and purity defilement, and life death.” 
There is, however, another side to this divine condescension by 
contact. It is man’s wistful, sometimes frantic, attempt to get into 
touch with God. In Paul’s Areopagus address, he spoke of men 
seeking for God “‘on the chance of finding him in their groping for 
him” (Acts 17: 27, Moffatt). The word used is the same as in Jesus’ 
invitation after the resurrection to his disciples, “See my hands and 
my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, and see” (Lk. 24: 39). In the 
account of the woman with the incurable illness, several words are 
used to suggest that the crowd thronged, choked, and pressed around 
Jesus, yet only one dared to touch his garment (Lk. 8: 42-48). The 
others got near enough, but only one sought the healing touch. And 
sometimes there were those who would have prohibited others from 
touching Jesus, for example, the disciples who tried to prevent the 
mothers from presenting their children (Matt. 19: 13-15), and the 
Pharisee who suspected Jesus’ claims because he allowed “a woman 
of the city who was a sinner” to touch him (Lk. 8: 36-39). 
Furthermore, it is to be noted that just as Jesus had raised his hand 
in benediction and blessing upon his disciples, they in turn continued 
the practice for those who had been baptized (cf. Acts 8: 17; 19: 6), 
and the “laying on of hands” became a mark of special ordination to 
Christian service (cf. Acts 6: 6; 13: 3; I Tim. 4: 14; II Tim. 1: 6). 
Christ himself may thus be likened to the finger of God in touch 
with mankind, and the Church—which is his body—is truly the 
Church as it identifies itself by contact with the sick, the sinful, and 
the untouchable. 
If we were to take seriously such a mark of the true Church and 
apply it to our own times, what would be the result? If the Biblical 
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EDITORIAL 3 


figures of the hand of God and the touch of Christ upon the untouch- 
able were regarded as symbolic ways of speaking of the Gospel of re- 
demptive love in action, would we also discover that this is a distin- 
guishing trademark of the Church today? 

Would we perhaps have to confess that all too often the Church 
does not lift a finger to touch the untouchable, that this is precisely 
not the mark of the Church which is most apparent today? And 
what about the clergy, who have been called and ordained by the 
laying on of hands, are they distinguished in their vocation for mak- 
ing contact with those to whom they minister? It is the glory of the 
Church and its ministry that contact by identification has been and 
is being made in all sorts of ways, but we may profitably examine 
some areas of contemporary life where the bold and daring touch is 
especially needed. 


II 


According to Origen, one of the criticisms which Celsus urged 
against the early Church was the low intelligence and social standing 
of so many of its members. He imagines the Church’s invitation to 
be, “Let no one come to us who has been instructed, or who is wise 
or prudent (for such qualifications are deemed evil by us); but if 
there be any ignorant, or unintelligent, or uninstructed, or foolish 
persons, let them come with confidence.” Christians thus admit, 
he continues, that “they desire and are able to gain over only the 
silly, and the mean, and the stupid, with women and children.” 
What he objected to, in effect, was the Church’s readiness to touch 
the untouchables of society, an objection strikingly reminiscent of 
the charge brought against Jesus by the Scribes and Pharisees. 

It was easy enough for Origen to answer Celsus, just as Jesus had 
replied to his critics—““Those who are well have no need of a physi- 
cian, but those who are sick.”” But do we hear such a criticism of 
the Church today? Is it perhaps disturbing that no modern Celsus 
is accusing the Church of touching the untouchables of our day? 
The Church has its critics, to be sure, but they do not make this 
charge. On the contrary, we hear that the Church is not really in 
touch with the untouchable, that it remains aloof from the sick and 
the outcast, that its practice belies its profession. And these are 
exactly the kinds of accusations which the Communists repeatedly 
level against the Christian religion. 
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The record of the Church is not nearly so bad as it is made out to 
be, but there is no denying the fact that today the Church is not as- 
sociated by its critics with the untouchables of our society. Racial 
segregation is the most obvious illustration. In recent years much 
has been done to awaken the Christian conscience to this increasingly 
touchy situation. Denominational pronouncements against racial 
discrimination in the Churches have become commonplace, and there 
is an increasing number of local churches daring to break down the 
middle wall of partition. Yet it remains essentially true that the 
most segregated hour of the week is eleven o’clock Sunday morning. 
The Churches of America, in any event, are not taking the lead as 
they should in the crusade for racial equality, and they are not giv- 
ing expression to the specifically religious and Christian reasons for 
non-segregation. The reasons that are advanced today are mostly 
political, economic, and sociological. 

Addressing the Indians of Bombay about progress in race relations 
in the United States, Benjamin E. Mays, President of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Georgia, said: ‘I was not so happy when the people 
of India asked me how these gains came about. I had to tell them 
that most of the progress resulted from coercive court action. . . . I 
wish I could have said to them that these gains came about because 
the American people believe so strongly in democracy and in the 
Christian Gospel that it was unnecessary to battle for them.”” The 
Christian motivation—which stems from God’s spontaneous, un- 
caused redemptive love—is going by default. 

But there are other untouchables in modern society who are not 
being touched by the Church. The alcoholics, for one; the neu- 
rotics and mentally ill, for another. The Church’s attitude toward 
alcohol has been consistently idealistic, moralistic, and unrealistic. 
For the most part the Church is associated with total abstinence, 
with prohibition, with temperance. Pronouncements are made 
against the evils of drink, the liquor trade, the perils of social drink- 
ing for family life, and the increasing traffic fatalities due to drunken 
driving. Is it any wonder that alcoholics turn for help, not to the 
Churches, but to such groups as the A.A.’s? 

We have learned that alcoholism is not a matter of moral degen- 
eracy so much as it is a psychological disturbance related to the 
alarming increase of neurotic problems among all ages and classes of 
our society. In a discussion recently with a college chaplain about 
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EDITORIAL 5 


the kinds of questions which students brought to him, it was re- 
vealed that the most common difficulties were not problems of intel- 
lectual doubt or religious faith, but the anxieties and tensions asso- 
ciated with personality adjustments. 

Now it may be argued that here at least the Churches are aware 
of the problem. Certainly preachers are discussing the issues in 
their sermons, books by the score are being published on the general 
subject of religion and psychiatry, and pastoral counselling has be- 
come a recognized function of the ministry. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that there is a great deal of confusion as to the Church’s atti- 
tude on this matter. There are some who think that repeated ex- 
hortations from the pulpit on how not to worry will solve people’s 
problems. There are others who believe that a true Christian ought 
not to have such difficulties at all. And there are others who think 
the Church is not the place for such matters, and they would direct 
all such “‘cases” to the physician or psychiatrist. “Thus, some would 
touch too lightly, and some not at all. 


III 


The minister, who has been ordained by the laying on of hands, 
has a special responsibility to communicate the power and vitality 
of the Gospel by contact with his congregation and community. He 
must be in touch with people, all kinds of people, not in order to 
show how congenial and human he is, but in order to communicate 
the meaning and significance of the Gospel. To do this the minister 
must be not only a pastor in touch with people, but also a preacher 
in touch with the Gospel as it is related to people’s lives and prob- 
lems. This means that the minister must be willing to touch what 
are often taken to be unconventional and untouchable problems of 
human life. “Our minister,” reports a layman, “can answer more 
questions that nobody is asking than any minister we ever had.” 
Nothing is more absurd, Reinhold Niebuhr has reminded us, than 
the answer to an unasked question, and the minister’s peculiar con- 
ceit is that he is grappling with basic issues when as a matter of fact 
he may not be lifting a finger to lighten the burdens of his people 
(cf. Lk. 11: 46). 

What are some of the untouched problems of life with which the 
minister, in his capacity as preacher and teacher, should be dealing? 
We usually approach a question such as this by saying that people 
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today want to know what the meaning of life is, whether God has a 
plan or purpose for each individual, whether history is moving to- 
ward any goal, etc. These, to be sure, are basic questions, and the 
preacher must constantly throw the light of the Gospel upon them; 
but it may be that in dealing directly with such big themes the lesser, 
but not unimportant, problems of life are ignored and by-passed. 

We may learn something here from the secular, even atheistic, 
existentialists who tell us that what people are really worried and 
concerned about are the little daily ad hoc decisions and tasks which 
confront them. In other words, existence itself may be as much of 
a problem as the meaning of life. ‘The two are, of course, related, 
but we may miss making contact with the former if we direct all our 
attention to the latter. The Monday morning newspaper accounts 
of Sunday’s sermons may not be the best commentary on the contem- 
porary pulpit, but it is significant that journalists invariably pick out 
for comment some reference which the preacher makes to an actual 
event, situation, personality, or controversial issue. If this happens 
to be no more than a passing reference taken out of context, as is 
quite likely, this only illustrates the possibility that the reporter and 
the minister differ as to what actually is important. 

Consider, for example, as just one existential problem which for 
most preachers is an untouchable and untouched subject, namely, 
sex. There is a whole cluster of interrelated problems here, in- 
volving adolescence, marriage, domestic life, the unmarried person, 
divorce, toname onlyafew. But take sexual behavior itself. Surely 
we did not need to wait for Professor Kinsey’s statistical reports to 
learn that sex is a dominant, dynamic force in people’s everyday 
lives. We should have known as much from reading the Bible! 
We may disagree with the scientist’s methods and his implied con- 
clusions regarding sexual behavior, but the minister will make a sad 
mistake if he hides behind such objections and fails to touch this sup- 
posedly untouchable subject. 

In the last issue of THEOLoGy Topay, Walter Lowrie had some 
pertinent and pointed things to say about the pulpit’s silence on this 
matter. Even the theologians, who have discussed Kinsey to some 
extent, have generally taken a critical and negative approach. In 
an adult discussion group, when the question of marriage and divorce 
was raised, a young woman asked why preachers never preached on 
this problem. The question led to the reflection that no one pres- 
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EDITORIAL 7 


ent had ever heard or read a single sermon devoted exclusively to 
either marriage and divorce, or to the general subject of sex itself. 
Must we be silent because this is an untouchable subject, or because 
from the point of view of the Gospel we have nothing in particular 
to say? Must we not say, on the contrary, that here as elsewhere 
we believe the Gospel can baptize with its redemptive touch the 
merely biological and romantically sentimental views of sex which 
so dominate our contemporary culture? 


IV 


A criticism of what we have been saying thus far may be antici- 
pated. Some will say that with all this talk of touching the un- 
touchables of our society, such as the problems of race and sex, to 
say nothing of other matters that could be mentioned, such as, the 
current issues of freedom, we are abandoning classic theological and 
evangelical emphases for something very much like an activistic so- 
cial gospel. But there is a basic difference here. The liberal social 
gospel which has come in for so much criticism in recent years was 
in many respects a self-consciously anti-theological position; we have 
been advocating, on the other hand, a quite specific theological view 
of social problems. 

Just as modern Biblical interpreters would regard such a healing 
miracle as Jesus’ touching of the leper as evidence not only of his 
compassion but also of the drawing nigh of the Kingdom with the 
overcoming of the forces of evil and redemptive, healing manifesta- 
tion of the New Age, so too the plea for the Church to identify itself 
by contact with the untouchables of today should be regarded as a 
direct evangelical and theological exhortation. If theology, as we 
like to think of it in the words of the motto of our journal, is ‘““The 
Life of Man in the Light of God,” then it is not only a matter of 
creeds and doctrines and propositions, but a way of thinking—a nor- 
mative way of thinking—about anything and everything that relates 
to human existence. 

In memory of the poet Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson prepared an 
epitaph which was inscribed on a monument in Westminster Abbey 
—‘‘He touched nothing he did not adorn” (Nullum quod tetigit non 
ornavit). ‘That is an extravagant claim to make for anyone, perhaps 
especially for Goldsmith. But it is true of the touch of our Lord, 
and it has the force of an ultimatum for his Church today. 

H. T. K., Jr. 
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Pathways of Understanding 


With this issue, THEOLocy Topay turns again to the perennial 
theme of the Church and the world, not so much to point up the 
antitheses and tensions implicit in that theme as to mark out some 
positive avenues of helpful interpenetration and mutual enlighten- 
ment. Reformed theology, of course, allows the Church no com- 
fortable retreat from its responsibility for the world. ‘There can 
be neither spiritual, intellectual, or physical isolation for the keeper 
of the keys of the kingdom. But there is a parallel responsibility 
which is not so often recognized. If the children of this world are, 
indeed, wiser in their generation than the children of light, then 
there will be times when the Church must be willing in all humility 
not only to woo and to judge the world, but also to learn from the 
world. 


The opening meditation is a prayer for quickening grace “‘to en- 
able us to employ every human gift of analysis and guidance” for 
uncovering that which is known to God (and perhaps to the world) 
but not to ourselves. It is part of “A Litany on Christian Vocation” 
taken by permission from The Student Prayerbook, a new Haddam 
House publication edited and written by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. John Oliver Nelson, Professor of Christian Vo- 
cation at Yale Divinity School. Dr. Nelson’s work and writings in 
the field of Christian vocation, coupled with his close relationship to 
such experiments in the deepening of the devotional life as the Iona 
Community in Scotland, add breadth and insight to this litany. 
Haddam House is an editorial venture in the area of religious litera- 
ture for students which has grown up under the auspices of the Ed- 
ward H. Hazen Foundation and the Young Men’s and Women’s 
Christian Associations. 


No comment should be needed on “A Letter to Presbyterians,” 
issued by the General Council of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
In its balanced, reasoned plea for a return to sanity and justice in 
Congressional investigations, its defense of basic human rights, and 
its call for a positive approach to the problem of Communism, it is 
a fresh reminder of the historic witness of the Reformed Churches to 
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EDITORIAL 9 


all of life. In America, the “Letter” has been hailed as a new Magna 
Charta of liberty; abroad, it has been called “the most significant of- 
ficial utterance of any Church group in our time.” ‘THEOLoGy To- 
pAY is proud of the part played by the Chairman of its Editorial 
Council in the framing and issuing of this memorable document. 
Dr. Mackay is serving this year as Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. 


Central to the theme of this issue is Professor Robert T. Handy’s 
article, “The Newest Form of Infidelity,” with its warning against 
abdication of responsibility in the area of the secular on the part of 
the Christian Church. Current crusades against the encroachments 
of secularism, he contends, have become so generalized that often 
they fail to distinguish between secularism as a faith and the secular 
as a realm of life and a part of God’s creation. Christians who are 
so stirred up about secularism as the newest form of infidelity that 
“they fail to claim the secular as their own, but yield it up by de- 
fault,” are all the more culpable in that they are precisely the ones 
who should be most concerned about the world, for in their knowl- 
edge of God they possess the only key to its full understanding and 
reclamation. 

Robert Theodore Handy is Assistant Professor of Church History 
at Union Theological Seminary, New York. This article was pre- 
sented and discussed at a meeting of the Theological Discussion 
Group, a society of younger theologians sponsored by the Hazen 
Foundation. 


Sometimes it is the secular which illumines and clarifies the sacred. 
In a brilliant, fresh approach to an emerging problem of the ecu- 
menical movement, the tension between freedom and community, 
between group cohesion and self-determination, Professor Karl W. 
Deutsch’s article, “Communication and Responsibility,” stimulates 
the imagination with analogies drawn from the fields of social sci- 
ence, psychology, and the new science of cybernetics, which is better 
known to most people for its development of the electronic calcu- 
lators popularized as “thinking machines.” 

Born in Czechoslovakia and educated in Europe and America, 
Professor Deutsch has been Associate Professor of History at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology since 1942. He has worked with 
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the United States Department of State, and was connected with the 
United Nations Conference in San Francisco in 1945. This year 
Professor Deutsch has served as visiting professor at Princeton Uni- 
versity, working with the Center for Research on World Political 
Institutions which is a division of the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs. 


If it be true, as is sometimes said, that today’s secularized Christian 
has forgotten how to pray, then “Zest for Prayer’ by Professor Kuist 
adds a necessary ingredient to any Christian treatment of the rela- 
tionship between the Church and the world. It is no empty exhorta- 
tion to more prayer, but rather a helpful, pertinent exposition of a 
Pauline passage on how to pray. Thanksgiving, it is pointed out, is 
not simply “one of a number of elements in a liturgically correct 
prayer,” but an indispensable characteristic of the spirit that gives 
zest to prayer. 

Howard Tillman Kuist is Charles T. Haley Professor of Biblical 
Theology for the teaching of English Bible at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He is the author of The Pedagogy of St. Paul (1925), 
How to Enjoy the Bible (1939), and These Words upon Thy Heart 
(1947). He is at present on a six-months leave of absence from 
Princeton for service in India in the training of village pastors. 


Ultimately, the impact of the Church upon the world must be a 
missionary impact. But where does the missionary begin? This is 
the title of the article by Professor Cabaniss in which, imagining him- 
self confronting a pagan environment with its first presentation of 
the Christian Gospel, he asks, ‘“What must my initial statement con- 
tain?” As might be expected from an historian, he turns to the past 
for instruction from the long record of Christian outreach, and pre- 
sents “the missionary Gospel according to St. Paul, Louis the Pious, 
and Hernando de Soto.” The selection is almost esoterically diverse, 
but Professor Cabaniss finds a remarkable singularity in the manner 
of the missionary contact: “the same method of gentle approach, the 
same doctrinal content, and the same appeal for commitment.” 

Allen Cabaniss, a graduate of Louisville Theological Seminary and 
an ordained minister of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., is Professor 
of History in the University of Mississippi. On invitation from the 
Institute for Advanced Study, he spent last year at Princeton work- 
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ing in the field of mediaeval manuscripts. This, perhaps, explains 
the refreshing variety of his source materials in the field of Christian 
expansion, which range from Ermold le Noir’s Poéme sur Louis le 
Pieux to the True Relation of the anonymous Portuguese Knight of 
Elvas. 


In a day when the world mission of the Church can no longer be 
bounded geographically, the American college campus is often called 
one of the most strategic mission fields on earth. Recent develop- 
ments, as at Harvard under President Pusey, lead some to believe 
that the campus is no longer the impermeable frontier which once 
it was, but Professor Noble in an article on “Evangelism on the Col- 
lege Campus” warns that “‘while higher education has a new interest 
in religion, it is not now ready to accept a type of presentation of the 
Gospel that it previously rejected.” To the students, such evan- 
gelism is still irrelevant. “To us it may be the most profound answer 
to the deepest questions; to them it is either an answer they cannot 
believe, or an answer to questions they are not asking.”” What then 
will be proper and effective evangelism on the campus? The key, 
Professor Noble believes, is the formation of a vital Christian com- 
munity as a living group-witness within or adjacent to the academic 
community. 

Hubert C. Noble, a graduate of Occidental College and Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, holds an M.A. from Columbia 
University and a D.D. from the University of Dubuque. He is Chap- 
lain and Associate Professor of Religion at Occidental College, in 
Los Angeles. His article is the substance of an address given at a 
conference of chaplains and university religious workers on the West 
Coast. 


Something of the two-way nature of the inter-relationship of 
Church and world is suggested by Professor Dunkel’s article on the 
Broadway stage. On the one hand, the stage is a mirror of the tem- 
per of our times, and therefore a valuable medium for communicating 
to religious thinkers the mood of the world about them in which they 
live and work. On the other hand, Professor Dunkel’s evaluation of 
several current Broadway hits leads him to the conclusion that “the 
trouble confronting present-day playwrights is the lack of an ethical 
code.” How can there be credible dramatic conflict without real 
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beliefs for which people will fight? “And how shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher?” 

Wilbur Dwight Dunkel is Professor of English Literature at the 
University of Rochester, and a notable Christian layman active in 
making the treasures of literature appreciated by a wide range of 
people through publications both technical and popular. He is a 
frequent contributor to THEOLOGY Topay and serves on its Editorial 


Council. 
S. H. M. 


Note: 

We welcome to the Editorial Committee of THEoLocy Topay Sam- 
uel Hugh Moffett who has prepared the second Editorial for this issue 
and is taking much of the responsibility for reading proof. Dr. Mof- 
fett received his Ph.D. degree at Yale University, and, after study- 
ing Chinese at the College of Chinese Studies, Peking, he served as 
Professor of the History of Theology at the Nanking Theological 
Seminary in China. He is now Visiting Lecturer in Ecumenics at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He has recently published a book, 
dealing with the missionary task of the Church, entitled, Where’er 
the Sun (1953).—Ed. 
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A LITANY ON CHRISTIAN VOCATION” 


By JoHN OLIveER NELSON 


and sustainest all matter and mind in their appointed work- 
ing, we give thee thanks and praise, that thou dost yet also 
claim each of us for thyself in an eternal purpose. 


O LORD of glory, who carriest the stars in their timeless orbits, 


For the mystery of creation, wherein thou didst make man for 
fellowship with thyself, 

We thank thee with a whole heart, O God. 

For the variety of man’s gifts and enthusiasms, each of us differing 
uniquely, formed with a special intention to fulfill in thee, 

We thank thee with a whole heart, O God. 

For the ways by which thou dost reveal thy will to our minds, 
pointing us forward by tokens of our physical endowments, our 
family, our opportunities and education and experience, 

We thank thee with a whole heart, O God. 

For the plentiful reward given to live our lives unto thee, in 
satisfactions, friendships, and the exaltation of co-operating with thee 
in thy holy purpose. 

We thank thee with a whole heart, O God. 

For the fellowship of thy Church, the Body of Christ thy Son, 
within whose far-flung membership are men and women serving thee 
in every worthy task, making these their ministries of thy blessed 
kingdom, 

We thank thee with a whole heart, O God. 


Aware of the want and wistfulness all about us, of the poverty of 
soul in millions who lack any vision of thy glory, any true perspec- 
tive of their work, 

We seek our work and witness in thee, Lord. 

Aware that all who seek to follow thy way among the ways of men 
must expect misunderstanding and scorn, temptations to hypocrisy, 
perplexities, and hard decisions, 


* From The Student Prayerbook, edited and written by a Haddam House Committee under 
the chairmanship of John Oliver Nelson. The Litany, which is selection No. 100, pp. 97-99, 
is used here with the permission of the publishers, Association Press, New York. 
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We seek our work and witness in thee, Lord. 

Aware of thy need for workers in pulpit and parish, in faraway 
mission and nearby slum, and in every outreach of thy Church, yet 
also in every lay task and responsibility, 

We seek our work and witness in thee, Lord. 

Aware of the summons brought by thy kingdom in every calling, 
every business and school, every shop and trade, for convinced apostles 
of the gospel of Christ, 

We seek our work and witness in thee, Lord. 

Aware that as we do seek first thy kingdom and thy righteousness, 
our Master promises that all other needful things shall be added 
unto us, 

We seek our work and witness in thee, Lord. 


To help us use every means for discovering thy purpose for us, thy 
timeless intention for our lives, 

Grant us thy quickening grace. 

To make us sensitive to all that thy holy Word brings for our coun- 
sel as we read its pages and ponder its meanings, 

Grant us thy quickening grace. 

To enable us to employ every human gift of analysis and guidance, 
uncovering in us that which has been known to thee but not to 
ourselves, 

Grant us thy quickening grace. 

To show us through our studies, our friendships, our family, and 
our vacation experiences what lifework thou wouldst have us do, 

Grant us thy quickening grace. 

To bring us through our larger calling as redeemed believers, lifted 
from sinfulness to joy in Christ, to realize how every useful task may 
likewise be reclaimed for thy service, 

Grant us thy quickening grace. 


O Gracious God, who hast appointed us to live for thee in a time 
when the gospel is true adventure for those who dedicate themselves 
to its demand and its joy, we pray thee to bring us completely to that 
point of daring where human need and divine purpose meet, that 
we may be part of that mighty Incarnation whereby thou dost yet 
show thyself a dweller among men, renewing vision for all our work, 
and bringing eternal life amid the whole round of duty, in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Amen. 
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A LETTER TO PRESBYTERIANS 


Concerning the Present Situation in Our Country and 
in the World* 


DEAR FELLOW PRESBYTERIANS: 

The General Council of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America is instructed under the constitution of the Church, 
“to cultivate and promote the spiritual welfare of the whole church,” 
and “‘to correspond with and advise the General Councils of Presby- 
mim. ...° 

Profoundly concerned about the present situation in our country 
and the world, the Council addresses itself to fellow-Presbyterians 
through the Presbyteries and the ministers and officers of the con- 
gregations. In doing so it is guided by the historic witness of our 
Church and the deliverances of successive General Assemblies. ‘The 
Council hopes that the following statement may help to clarify cer- 
tain important problems and at the same time initiate a process of 
thought by which our Church can contribute toward their solution. 

The 165th General Assembly made the following pronouncement 
for the guidance of Presbyterians: “All human life should be lived 
in accordance with the principles established by God for the life of 
men and of nations. This is a tenet of Biblical religion. It is also 
a basic emphasis in our Presbyterian heritage of faith. 

‘As individuals and as a group, Christians are responsible for ad- 
justing their thought and behavior to those everlasting principles of 
righteousness which God has revealed in Holy Scripture. It is no 
less their responsibility as citizens of their nation, to seek as far as 
their influence may extend, to bring national life and all the insti- 
tutions of society into conformity with the moral government of God, 
and into harmony with the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 

In full accordance with this deliverance, the General Council 
would share with our Church constituency the following thoughts: 

Things are happening in our national life and in the international 
sphere which should give us deep concern. Serious thought needs 


* A statement unanimously adopted by the General Council of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, October 21, 1953. « 
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to be given to the menace of Communism in the world of today and 
to the undoubted aim on the part of its leaders to subvert the thought 
and life of the United States. Everlasting vigilance is also needed, 
and appropriate precautions should be constantly taken, to forestall 
the insidious intervention of a foreign power in the internal affairs 
of ourcountry. In this connection Congressional committees, which 
are an important expression of democracy in action, have rendered 
some valuable services to the nation. 

At the same time the citizens of this country, and those in particu- 
lar who are Protestant Christians, have reason to take a grave view of 
the situation which is being created by the almost exclusive concen- 
tration of the American mind upon the problem of the threat of 
Communism. 

Under the plea that the structure of American society is in im- 
minent peril of being shattered by a satanic conspiracy, dangerous 
developments are taking place in our national life. Favored by an 
atmosphere of intense disquiet and suspicion, a subtle but potent 
assault upon basic human rights is now in progress. Some Con- 
gressional inquiries have revealed a distinct tendency to become in- 
quisitions. These inquisitions, which find their historic pattern in 
medieval Spain and in the tribunals of modern totalitarian states, 
begin to constitute a threat to freedom of thought in this country. 
Treason and dissent are being confused. ‘The shrine of conscience 
and private judgment, which God alone has a right to enter, is being 
invaded. Un-American attitudes toward ideas and books are be- 
coming current. Attacks are being made upon citizens of integrity 
and social passion which are utterly alien to our democratic tradi- 
tion. They are particularly alien to the Protestant religious tra- 
dition which has been a main source of the freedoms which the 
people of the United States enjoy. 

There is something still more serious. A great many people, 
within and without our government, approach the problem of 
Communism in a purely negative way. Communism, which is at 
bottom a secular religious faith of great vitality, is thus being dealt 
with as an exclusively police problem. As a result of this there is 
growing up over against Communism a fanatical negativism. To- 
tally devoid of a constructive program of action, this negativism is 
in danger of leading the American mind into a spiritual vacuum. 
Our national house, cleansed of one demon, would invite by its 
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very emptiness, the entrance of seven others. In the case of a na- 
tional crisis this emptiness could, in the high sounding name of 
security, be occupied with ease by a Fascist tyranny. 

We suggest, therefore, that all Presbyterians give earnest consid- 
eration to the following three basic principles and their implications 
for our thought and life. 


I. THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH HAS A PROPHETIC FUNCTION TO FULFILL 
IN EVERY SOCIETY AND IN EVERY AGE 


Whatever concerns man and his welfare is a concern of the Church 
and its ministers. Religion has to do with life in its wholeness. 
While being patriotically loyal to the country within whose bounds 
it lives and works, the Church does not derive its authority from the 
nation but from Jesus Christ. Its supreme and ultimate allegiance 
is to Christ, its sole Head, and to his Kingdom, and not to any na- 
tion or race, to any class or culture. It is, therefore, under obliga- 
tion to consider the life of man in the light of God’s purpose in 
Christ for the world. While it is not the role of the Christian 
Church to present blueprints for the organization of society and 
the conduct of government, the Church owes it to its own members 
and to men in general, to draw attention to violations of those spir- 
itual bases of human relationship which have been established by 
God. It has the obligation also to proclaim those principles, and 
to instill that spirit, which are essential for social health, and which 
form the indispensable foundation of sound and stable policies in 
the affairs of state. 


II. ‘THE MAJESTY OF TRUTH MUST BE PRESERVED AT ALL TIMES 
AND AT ALL COSTS 


Loyalty to truth is the common basis of true religion and true 
culture. Despite the lofty idealism of many of our national lead- 
ers, truth is being subtly and silently dethroned by prominent public 
figures from the position it has occupied hitherto in our American 
tradition. ‘The state of strife known as “cold war,” in which our 
own and other nations, as well as groups within nations, are now 
engaged, is producing startling phenomena and sinister personalities. 
In this form of warfare, falsehood is frequently preferred to fact if 
it can be shown to have greater propaganda value. In the interests 
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of propaganda, truth is deliberately distorted or remains unspoken. 
The demagogue, who lives by propaganda, is coming into his own 
on a national scale. According to the new philosophy, if what is 
true “gives aid and comfort” to our enemies, it must be suppressed. 
Truth is thus a captive in the land of the free. At the same time, 
and for the same reason, great words like “love,” “peace,” “justice,” 
and “mercy,” and the ideas which underlie them, are becoming 
suspect. 

Communism, as we know to our sorrow, is committed on prin- 
ciple to a philosophy of lying; democracy, in fighting Communism, 
is in danger of succumbing, through fear and in the name of ex- 
pediency, to the self-same philosophy. It is being assumed, in ef- 
fect, that, in view of the magnitude of the issues at stake, the end 
justifies the means. Whatever the outcome of such a war, the moral 
consequences will be terrifying. People will become accustomed to 
going through life with no regard for rules or sanctities. 

A painful illustration of this development is that men and women 
should be publicly condemned upon the uncorroborated word of for- 
mer Communists. Many of these witnesses have done no more, as we 
know, than transfer their allegiance from one authoritarian system 
to another. Nothing is easier for people, as contemporary history 
has shown, than to make the transition from one totalitarianism to 
another, carrying their basic attitudes along with them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the lands that have suffered most from Communism, or 
that are most menaced by it today, Russia and Italy, for example, 
are lands which have been traditionally authoritarian in their politi- 
cal or their religious life. And yet the ex-Communists to whose 
word Congressional committees apparently give unqualified credence 
are in very many instances people whose basic philosophy authorizes 
them now, as in the past, to believe that a lie in a good cause is thor- 


oughly justified. 
III. Gop’s SOVEREIGN RULE IS THE CONTROLLING FACTOR IN HISTORY 


We speak of ‘“This nation under God.” Nothing is more needed 
today than to explore afresh and to apply to all the problems of 
thought and life in our generation, what it means to take God seri- 
ously in national life. There is an order of God. Even in these 
days of flux and nihilism, of relativism and expediency, God reigns. 
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The American-born poet, T. S. Eliot, has written these prophetic 
words: 


“Those who put their faith in worldly order 
Not controlled by the order of God, 
In confident ignorance, but arrest disorder, 
Make it fast, breed fatal disease, 
Degrade what they exalt.” 


Any attempt to impose upon society, or the course of history, a 
purely man-made order, however lofty the aims, can have no more 
than temporary success. Social disorder and false political philoso- 
phies cannot be adequately met by police measures, but only by a 
sincere attempt to organize society in accordance with the everlasting 
principles of God’s moral government of the world. It is, therefore, 
of paramount importance that individuals, groups and nations should 
adjust themselves to the order of God. God’s character and God's 
way with man provide the pattern for man’s way with his fellow man. 

That we have the obligation to make our nation as secure as pos- 
sible, no one can dispute. But there is no absolute security in hu- 
man affairs, nor is security the ultimate human obligation. A still 
greater obligation, as well as a more strategic procedure, is to make 
sure that what we mean by security, and the methods we employ to 
achieve it, are in accordance with the will of God. Otherwise, any 
human attempt to establish a form of world order which does no 
more than exalt the interest of a class, a culture, a race, or a nation, 
above God and the interests of the whole human family, is fore- 
doomed to disaster. Ideas are on the march, forces are abroad, whose 
time hascome. They cannot be repressed and they will bring unjust 
orders to an end. In the world of today all forms of feudalism, for 
example, are foredoomed. So too are all types of imperialism. The 
real question is how to solve the problems presented by these two 
forms of outmoded society in such a way that the transition to a bet- 
ter order will be gradual and constructive. 

Let us frankly recognize that many of the revolutionary forces of 
our time are in great part the judgment of God upon human selfish- 
ness and complacency, and upon man’s forgetfulness of man. That 
does not make these forces right; it does, however, compel us to con- 
sider how their driving power can be channeled into forms of creative 
thought and work. History, moreover, makes it abundantly clear 
that wherever a religion, a political system, or a social order, does not 
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interest itself in the common people, violent revolt eventually takes 
place. 

On the other hand, just because God rules in the affairs of men, 
Communism as a solution of the human problem is foredoomed to 
failure. No political order can prevail which deliberately leaves 
God out of account. Despite its pretention to be striving after “‘lib- 
eration,’ Communism enslaves in the name of freedom. It does not 
know that evil cannot be eradicated from human life by simply chang- 
ing a social structure. Man, moreover, has deep spiritual longings 
which Communism cannot satisfy. The Communistic order will 
eventually be shattered upon the bedrock of human nature, that is, 
upon the basic sins, and the abysmal needs, of man and society. For 
that reason Communism has an approaching rendezvous with God 
and the moral order. 

Nevertheless, Communists, Communist nations, and Communist- 
ruled peoples, should be our concern. In hating a system let us not 
allow ourselves to hate individuals or whole nations. History and 
experience teach us that persons and peoples do change. Let us ever 
be on the lookout for the evidence of change in the Communist world, 
for the effects of disillusionment, and for the presence of a God- 
implanted hunger. Such disillusionment and hunger can be met 
only by a sympathetic approach and a disposition to listen and confer. 

There is clear evidence that a post-Communist mood is actually 
being created in many parts of Europe and Asia. Let us seek to 
deepen that mood. Let us explore afresh the meaning of mercy and 
forgiveness and recognize that both can have social and political sig- 
nificance when they are sincerely and opportunely applied. 

Let us always be ready to meet around a conference table with the 
rulers of Communist countries. There should be no reluctance to 
employ the conference method to the full in the settling of disputes 
with our country’s enemies. Let us beware of the cynical attitude 
which prevails in certain official circles to regard as a forlorn hope 
any negotiated solution of the major issues which divide mankind. 

In human conflicts there can be no substitute for negotiation. Di- 
rect personal conference has been God’s way with man from the be- 
ginning. “Come, now, and let us reason together,” was the word of 
God to Israel through the Prophet Isaiah. We must take the risk, 
and even the initiative, of seeking face-to-face encounter with our 
enemies. We should meet them officially, whatever their ignomini- 
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ous record, and regardless of the suffering they may have caused us. 
We too have reasons for penitence and stand in need of forgiveness. 
In any case, talk, unhurried talk, talk which does not rule out in ad- 
vance the possibility of success, talk which takes place in private, and 
not before reporters or microphones or television, is the only kind 
of approach which can lead to sanity and fruitful understanding. 
Let the process of conference be private, but let its conclusions, its 
complete conclusions, be made public. 

In this connection such an organization as the United Nations is 
in harmony with the principles of God’s moral government. Ameri- 
can Presbyterians should remember with pride that it is the successor 
of a former organization which was the creation of a great American 
who was also a great Presbyterian. While the United Nations or- 
ganization is very far from perfection and it functions today under 
great handicaps, it is yet the natural and best available agent for inter- 
national co-operation and the settlement of disputes among nations. 
It is imperative, therefore, that it be given the utmost support. It 
stands between us and war. 

While we take all wise precautions for defense, both within and 
outside our borders, the present situation demands spiritual calm, 
historical perspective, religious faith, and an adventurous spirit. 
Loyalty to great principles of truth and justice has made our nation 
great; such loyalty alone can keep it great and ensure its destiny. 

May God give us the wisdom and courage to think and act in ac- 
cordance with his will. 

With fraternal greetings, 

THE GENERAL COUNCIL 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE U. S. A. 

Joun A. Mackay, Chairman 


GLENN W. Moore, Secretary 
October 21, 1953 











THE NEWEST FORM OF INFIDELITY 


By Rosert T. Hanpy 


NE of the commonest words in use in Christian circles today 
is ‘‘secularism.’’ We hear it constantly referred to in lec- 
tures and sermons; we find it springing to our lips again and 

again as we do our daily work. Yet what is meant by it is not usu- 
ally explained. Those who have seriously tried to define it have 
discovered it to be a vague, elastic concept applied to a wide range 
of beliefs and practices. Leroy Loemker declares, ““To describe it 
is like describing the air about us. No logical knife can dissect it; 
it is too pervasive and fluid to be captured in the net of any system of 
ideas.” * But a term so frequently utilized and yet so irritatingly 
evasive can be dangerous; it can be used emotively to throttle in- 
telligent probing and careful discussion. 

Of course definitions of secularism are continually being at- 
tempted, but the concept is so vague that most definitions say what 
it is not rather than what it is. Negative connotations adhere even 
to the definition advanced a century ago by the man usually con- 
sidered as the founder of modern secularism; George J. Holyoake 
declared that “‘it is the doctrine that morality should be based solely 
in regard to the well-being of mankind in the present life, to the 
exclusion of all considerations drawn from belief in God or in fu- 
ture life.” * The formulae of those who consider themselves to be 
the opponents of secularism are often somewhat less precise but more 
negative. Georgia Harkness observes that “secularism is the organi- 
zation of life as if God did not exist.’’* Reinhold Niebuhr states 
that ‘“‘a simple definition is that secularism is a philosophy of life 
and a way of living which denies the Holy, the Ultimate, the Sacred; 
in more explicit terms, denies God.” * 

1“The Nature of Secularism,” in J. Richard Spann (ed.), The Christian Faith and Secu- 
larism (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948), p. 11. 

2 Ibid., p. 12. 

3 The Modern Rival of the Christian Faith: An Analysis of Secularism (New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1952), p. 11. 


4In an address, “The Relationship of Our Faith and the World of the Christian Church 
to Secularism,” For a Christian World (New York: Home Missions Council of North America, 


1950), p. 15, 
22 
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Though the term has such a vague and negative connotation, yet 
it is being increasingly used especially by exponents of organized 
religion as a blanket term to describe the evils that confront us; 
secularism has become the chief béte noir for many contemporary 
Christians. Thus Hazen G. Werner charges secularism “. . . with 
exteriorizing our values, glorifying the physical, dissolving our checks 
and restraints, inflating the ego, robbing us of our moral sensibilities, 
atrophying our sense of meaning.”’* J. Edgar Hoover asserts that 
“.. . It is a basic cause of crime, and crime is a manifestation of 
secularism.” * Niebuhr finds that Marxian Communism is the 
quintessence of all secularism.” 


I 


When secularism is thus negatively defined and seen as the source 
of many of the evils of modern life, the way is prepared for minds 
less acute than those that framed the above generalizations to slip 
into a type of oversimplification that has long plagued American 
Protestantism. Perhaps we are prone to accept misleading and risky 
generalizations because of the lingering stamp of revivalism, for re- 
vivalists are wont to reduce complex issues to a simple choice between 
two clear-cut alternatives. For example, in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, all the various currents in the fairly widespread 
rationalistic and deistic movements were lumped together under the 
term “infidelity” and the whole weight of the revivals was turned 
against them. The crusade against infidelity was given impetus by 
the reaction against the terror and bloodshed of the French Revolu- 
tion; it was widely declared that the logical outcome of rationalism 
and deism was the infidelity and murder of the Revolution. As the 
crusade progressed, honest freethought was largely suppressed or 
driven underground. When Unitarianism emerged as an institu- 
tional form of some of the streams of thinking that had been branded 
“infidel,” the revival tides were swung against it, and its geographi- 
cal limitation, its small size, and its isolation from the main currents 
of Protestant life are to a considerable extent the result of this. 
Whatever its theological errors may have been, the name of “infidel” 
is certainly not a fair label for the faith of such men as William Ellery 
Channing and Joseph Tuckerman. Even though the sympathies of 


5“Secularism and the Home,” Spann, op. cit., p. 269. 
6 “Secularism, A Breeder of Crime,” ibid., p. 182. 
7 Niebuhr, loc. cit., p. 16. 
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evangelical, trinitarian Christians are on the side of orthodoxy in the 
struggle, still this should not obscure from us the tragedy of what 
happened. 

The rationalists, however one-sided they might have been, did have 
hold of some valid problems; they did have some insights that mer- 
ited serious consideration and intelligent handling on the theo- 
logical level. Carefully considered and thoughtfully refuted, some 
of the positions of the rationalists might have given to Protestantism 
a breadth and a resiliency which would have moderated the contra- 
dictions and instabilities that have marked Protestant life since. Not 
that the evangelicals ought to have yielded any of their fundamental 
principles, but by the lumping of opposition under an opprobrious, 
negative blanket term they both sealed themselves off from a form of 
criticism that might well have helped them to hold their own views 
in a more intelligent and ultimately sounder way, and have mini- 
mized the humanist tendencies of Unitarianism by not shutting it 
out so readily. It is interesting to note that the Unitarians them- 
selves slipped into the tactics of oversimplification that had been ap- 
plied against them; for example, Andrews Norton opposed some of 
the theological currents of his day, including Biblical criticism, as 
“the latest form of infidelity.” * 


II 


Today we are in danger of making “secularism” the “newest form 
of infidelity.” However convinced we may be of the fundamental 
truth of our own position, we are slipping into the kind of over- 
simplification that can seal us off from some of the contacts we need 
to keep us humble, and relevant to the kind of world in which we 
live. We may be paving the way for future polarities and new splin- 
ter movements. More seriously, we run the risk of being betrayed 
into accepting a view of the world which is not in accord with the 
deeper insights of Christian faith. It is my contention that the heart 
of the difficulty is that we are crowding two wide ranges of meaning 
into the one concept‘‘secularism.” We are failing to distinguish be- 
tween “secularism” and “the secular,’’ and permitting the negative 
connotations of the first to be carried over into our understanding of 
the second. On the one hand we speak of secularism as a faith, a 
way of facing life, a philosophy of life, albeit a negative one. Secu- 


8 A Discourse on the Latest Form of Infidelity (Cambridge: J. Owen, 1839). 
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larism in this sense must always be traced to the minds and hearts of 
men, it must be approached on the ideological level, though like all 
faiths it has its impact on the world of action. But on the other 
hand, we carelessly use the word “secularism,” or suggest the atti- 
tudes implicit in that word, when we speak of the life and ideas of 
those whose role in life may be other than professedly religious or 
consciously spiritual. We often seem to think of those who move 
in the world of markets and politics, of factories and universities, 
as being caught in a net of secular interests and concerns and there- 
fore immersed in the secularism of our time. Even when we are 
scrupulous in distinguishing between secularism as a faith and the 
secular as a realm of life, we may, consciously or unconsciously, let 
our distaste for the first color our consideration of the second. 
Clearly the word “secular” can be properly used in a purely descrip- 
tive, non-qualitative way to refer to the affairs of life beyond the 
doors of the church; thus we can speak correctly of “secular inter- 
ests,” “secular vocations,” and “secular thinking.” As F. Ernest 
Johnson observes about the word, “‘it is employed in many ways 
that have no derogatory connotation, as when Roman Catholic priests 
who minister to parishes are called ‘secular clergy’ to distinguish them 
from the ‘regular clergy,’ who belong to religious communities.” ° 
But in our contemporary usage, we tend to tar the legitimate secular 
interests and vocations with the brush of secularism, and thus to think 
of them as on a lower level than “religious” interests and vocations; 
we confuse “‘secularism”’ as a faith with “the secular” as a descriptive 
term. In this way we pose a false dualism and are ensnared into a 
false devaluation of vast areas of life. 

No doubt many reasons can be given as to why we so easily slip into 
such a confusion of terms. We have been conditioned by our history 
to think dualistically about the religious and the secular. Possibly 
the roots of such thinking lie in Greek categories of matter and spirit, 
of seen and unseen, of temporal and eternal. In medieval times the 
dualistic motif was expressed in the dichotomy between sacred and 
secular. Each realm was to have its own legitimate sphere, and when 
they were set in proper hierarchical relationship it was believed that 
the dangers of secularism could be avoided, as the sacred would in- 
form and shape the whole. This view has been persuasively stated 


® “Secularism in Business and Industry,” Spann, op. cit., p. 156. 
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in our own day by Philip Arthur Micklem. In his Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1946 he said: 


Our contention is that the two realms, that of the secular and that of 
the sacred, belong to each other and require each other, and that they 
found their classic form of mutual integration, in theory and in great 
measure in practice, in medieval Christendom, but that in the cen- 
turies succeeding that era they have drifted into mutual isolation.”° 


Micklem is seeking earnestly to avoid the evils of secularism and is 
himself keenly aware of the difference between the secular and secu- 
larism. However, his references to “the lower realm of the secu- 
lar” * create the conditions for the confusion of the two. In the 
modern world, the dualistic motif has been further perpetuated by 
the Cartesian emphasis on the separation of body and mind. But all 
such attempts to isolate the secular can end in its being robbed of its 
true significance. 

In our own American history can be found further reasons why 
religious leaders are prone to confuse secularism and the secular. 
The main drift of our history has been to give an ever-larger role 
to the realm of the secular. Ours has been a nation in motion from 
the beginning; its culture has been highly pluralistic. Mobility and 
pluralism both make for increased culture contact, which intensifies 
secular modes of thought and life.** The conquest of the continent 
has focused attention on the material, the physical, the secular. ‘The 
prestige of science has also contributed to this end and the consequent 
shift of interest from the spiritual, the religious, the sacred. The 
individualism of American life has tended to weaken group contexts 
that have historically served as potent forces for the cultivation of 
spiritual interests. “Today religious men are in rebellion against this 
overemphasis on life’s material aspects. But in this reaction, no 
doubt highly overdue, they are confusing the faith of secularism, the 
faith built on secular concerns, with “the secular’ as part of God’s 
creation; they are applying their strictures of secularism too broadly. 

In this way the stage is set for the disregard of valid and useful 
contributions that have greatly raised the level of life because they 
are suspect of “secularism.” In this mood, we may find it hard to 

10 The Secular and the Sacred: An Enquiry into the Principles of a Christian Civilization 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., 1948), p. 9. 

11 [bid., p. 12. 


12 Cf. J. Milton Yinger, Religion in the Struggle for Power: A Study in the Sociology of 
Religion (Durham: Duke University Press, 1946), p. 72. 
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accept the truth of a statement recently made by a World Council 
of Churches commission: ““The scientific humanist often displays a 
quite wonderful humility, a patience and a reverence for facts which 
is beyond all praise, . . . .”** We are inclined to overlook how 
much the Church has profitably drawn on secular thought and action 
throughout its history. We can be betrayed into assuming that the 
secular is the source of evil and the religious the source of good. 
This opens the way for us to think of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think, because we find ourselves so obviously on God's side. 
There is danger that we shall be swept into a smug and shallow piety 
or into an idolatrous idealization of the institutions of religion. Such 
self-sanctification can ensnare us into repeating the mistakes of past 
generations which, secure in their righteousness, could only under- 
stand truly prophetic movements as alien and secular. It was the 
pious crowd that cried out that Jesus had “stirred up the people”; 
so in our time genuinely prophetic movements may be crushed out 
by the cry of “‘secularism.” 


III 


Central to the Christian faith is the affirmation that this world is 
God’s creation; the world and they that dwell therein are his, for he 
made them. ‘Though it be a fallen creation, it is God’s purpose, as 
disclosed to us through Christ, to redeem it. God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son to save it; he came in Christ to reconcile the 
world unto himself. The incarnation dramatically underlines the 
significance of the whole historical, earthly realm. God as revealed 
to us in Christ is concerned with us in our wholeness, concerned with 
the secular affairs of our life as well as with the specifically religious. 
It is the whole man that needs redemption; both the sins of the flesh 
and the sins of the spirit are judged, for both forgiveness is offered, 
both are covered by his grace. God works out his purposes in all 
the areas of life. The Lord’s prayer with its petition, “thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” points to the transformation and 
not the neglect of the earthly. God’s sovereignty over the secular 
realm is vividly suggested in the prophetic understanding of his use 
of the Assyrian and the Persian to serve his purpose. The Biblical 
symbols of the coming Kingdom of God and the resurrection of the 
body inspire in us the hope that, however incomplete and fragmen- 


13 The Ecumenical Review, V (October, 1952), 91. 
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tary our earthly existence, it will finally be not annulled, but trans- 
formed and fulfilled. 

During his ministry, Jesus Christ moved freely among both the 
religious and the secular. He selected some of his closest followers 
from among the men of the world; from the fisherman’s net and the 
tax collector’s booth they were taken. He moved so freely in the 
secular realm that his enemies not infrequently accused him of 
worldliness. He often selected his analogies from the realm of the 
secular: the leaven, the pearl of great price, the treasure hid in a field 
—thus drawing these familiar items of everyday life into the scope 
of his concern. He cut through the pretenses of those who felt that 
they were “religious” and therefore on a higher level with the sting- 
ing rebuke that the publicans and sinners would enter the Kingdom 
before the scribes and Pharisees. The realm of the secular and those 
who spend most of their time and energy dealing with it are part of 
God’s creation for which the great work of redemption has been 
wrought in Christ. ‘The subsuming of this realm under the negative 
term “‘secularism”’ is not true to the insights of our faith. 

Yet can we not say that there is a realm of the sacred which is in a 
sense higher than the secular? What about the Church? ‘To be 
sure, God has called his people, his Church, to witness for him in a 
special way. The Body of Christ has a mission that makes it unique 
in the world and of special significance to God. But God has not 
called his Church to condemn the world, but to witness to the gospel 
of Christ that by his grace it might be saved. When we are tempted 
to look with some scorn from the spires of the Church on the realm 
of the secular, we need to be forcibly reminded that we are not justi- 
fied in making the easy transition from “The Church” to “our 
churches.” ‘There is often a vast chasm between the Church Uni- 
versal and the churches empirical. God has his treasures in earthen 
vessels, and we must confess that frequently he must chasten us with 
secular instruments. Historically, the term ‘“‘secularization’’ has 
often meant the ennoblement of our churches, the freeing of them 
from the domination of those who would use them as instruments 
of ambition and domination. We need always to remember that 
our churches may be in God’s sight like the church of Laodicea, 
“wretched, pitiable, poor, blind and naked,” fit only to be spewed 
out of God’s mouth, yet unaware of its own condition. Cyril C. 
Richardson has reminded us that the central thread of Church his 
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tory“. . . is the story of the Holy Community (known under various 
guises and found in manifold and surprising places), which is the 
bearer of revelation and through which God acts in human his- 
tory.” ** In our complex and confused day some of those ‘‘manifold 
and surprising places” may be hidden in the realm of the secular. 
It may well be that the translation of the gospel into the idiom of our 
time is to be done not only by those who preach but also by those who 
labor among the machines and in the fields. 

Therefore our human attempts to separate sacred from secular in 
more than a descriptive way are premature; let not man break asun- 
der what God has joined together. He is at work in the areas of life 
concerning which we can too easily take a condescending attitude. 
I am not for a moment arguing for any form of natural religion. I 
am in profound agreement with Herbert Butterfield’s comment, “I 
am unable to see how a man can find the hand of God in secular his- 
tory, unless he has first found that he has an assurance of it in his 
personal experience.” * I am not questioning the insight of Chris- 
tians through the ages who have affirmed that except by grace and 
faith we shall not find God. But once he has been disclosed to us 
through Christ, how can we then miss him in nature and in history, 
how can we fail to see him at work in his creation? Having received 
this gospel, we should not let ourselves be betrayed into permitting 
our aversion to the faith of secularism to infect our understanding 
of the realm of the secular. By so doing we may miss full engage- 
ment with the real enemy and cut ourselves off from natural allies. 


IV 


It is only when we have come to see in clearer light the Christian 
significance of the secular realm that we can then see how serious a 
menace secularism really is; the neglect of God that characterizes this 
faith leads to the misunderstanding of reality and the consequent 
tragic stumbling of the race into darkness. Just as “infidelity” was 
a danger in times past, so “secularism” is a threat today; most of what 
is said against it as a faith is justified. For secularism is a faith, or a 
family of faiths, and a challenge to true faith. It is a partial faith, 
for it focuses on the secular realm and ignores God, thereby passing 
by the only key to the full understanding of the secular. It is a 


14“Church History Past and Present,” Union Seminary Quarterly Review, V (November, 
1949), 13. 


15 Christianity and History (London: G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 1949), p. 107. 
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counterfeit faith that masquerades in the guise of true faith, often 
working within the household of faith its reductionistic poison. | 
is a limited faith, because it does not understand man as he is, 2 
creature of two worlds. It is a negative faith in that it ignores or 
denies God, yet because it concentrates on the things that are seen 
it often appears as positive and relevant. Its very negativeness often) 
creates a vacuum into which rush superstitions or the demonic 
pseudo-religions of the twentieth century. 

It appears often as an amiable faith, fitting easily into our selfish. 
ness and ambition, wearing comfortably our gowns of pride and 
arrogance. Yet it is a chameleon faith, altering its face in accord. 
ance with the pressures of its time, merging easily into new paganism; 
and new nationalisms—then its amiable features can utterly disappear 
as its pragmatic morality yields to ruthless immorality. It is a poly: 
theistic faith; in its theophanies false gods wax and wane. Often. 
times its gods are self, or comfort, or riches, or nation, or fame, or 
power—things which have their place in the economy of God, but 
which, when exalted to first place, can lead us to destruction. It iy 
a pervasive faith, a faith that has eaten deep into the life of ow 
churches, a faith that speaks regularly from some pulpits and per 
haps occasionally from almost all. It is a clever faith, adept at dis 
putation, seeking to turn the profound paradoxes of Christian faith 
that express the unsearchable riches of Christ into contradictions to 
confound the wise and cause them to stumble. It is a deceitful faith 
that can annul the unselfish, sincere efforts of men by setting them 
in a wrong context. To repeat and complete the quotation of the 
World Council commission that has already been cited in part: ““The 
scientific humanist often displays a quite wonderful humility, a pa 
tience and a reverence for facts which is beyond all praise, but in 
other moods he comes perilously near regarding himself as a god 
who can remake man in the image of his own conceit.” ** 

Secularism is at the moment a triumphant faith, not only because 
it is widespread, but also because it has been so skillful in claimin; 
the realm of the secular for itself that it has blinded upholders o 
Christian faith to the full meaning of the doctrines of creation, in 
carnation, resurrection, redemption. By its claim to interpret tht 
this-worldly (the root meaning of the word “‘secular’’ is ““belongin; 
to an age’’) it has succeeded in maneuvering many Christians from 


16 The Ecumenical Review, V (October, 1952), 91. 
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understanding that their own faith is this-worldly in a far more pro- 
found way, precisely because it understands something of both worlds, 
or to say it another way, because it understands both dimensions of 
this world. No doubt precisely the strategy of this false faith today 
is to keep Christians so stirred up about secularism that they will fail 
to claim the secular as their own, but yield it by default. 


Vv 


If the analysis that has been made here has any validity, it suggests 
several things concerning the role of the Christian Church at the 
present time. Inasmuch as secularism is a faith, it must be met on 
the level of faith. Christianity has battled false faiths before, and 
by God’s grace has saved men from their grasp. The primary strat- 
egy has always been for Christians to witness to their faith as vigor- 
ously and appealingly as they could. In the present situation, we 
must emphasize the profundity, the realism, the adequacy, and the 
God-given nature of Christian faith in a positive way. To be sure, 
in proclaiming our faith it will probably be necessary to point out 
the limitations and dangers of false faiths, so that misleading illusions 
can be destroyed and the uniqueness of Christianity be highlighted. 
Yet it is within a larger context of affirmation that the weakness of 
secularism can best be analyzed, for then the dangers of negativism 
can be avoided. The focus will not be on attacking a position with 
which we cannot agree but rather on sharing the highest it has been 
given us to know. Christianity at its best is an emancipating, lib- 
erating force, freeing men from the toils of false faiths and bringing 
them into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 

But the more difficult task of the Church is to bring the insights 
of its faith to bear on the realm of the secular, to interpret to those 
whose life is lived in the midst of secular preoccupations the signifi- 
cance of what they do. Ina significant passage, E. C. Rust declares: 


When God created humanity in His image and granted man the 
power to be creative, He chose, in and through that creativity, to 
actualize His own mind and will, and made man a co-worker with 
Himself in the field of history. Even man’s fallen state, though it 
tempts him to ascribe these creative gifts to himself and to forget 
that they are ordained for use in the service of God, does not deprive 
him of these powers. God has graciously permitted him to be cre- 
ative in his sinful rebellion, and secular history remains a realm of 
creative achievement. Man is still God’s steward, still responsible 
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to God for the use of his creative powers, and still able to grasp some 
fragment of the divine truth or of the divine justice and actualize it 
in historical existence. He remains, therefore, in spite of himself 
and most often against his will, a labourer in God’s world, and some- 
thing of eternal significance is achieved within the structures which 


he builds.” 


But the Church has often been so concerned with its own institu- 
tional life that it has neglected to keep interpreting even to its own 
members the significance under God of what is done in the world of 
affairs. ‘There has been much concern with the Christian as church 
member but not so much with the Christian as a participant in the 
everyday world. Effective work has been done in getting the church 
member to attend services, to read his Bible, to involve him in ac- 
tivities. But concerning the Christian significance of his daily ac- 
tivities there has been much silence—the first we ought to have done, 
but not to have left the other undone. One way of doing it is to 
emphasize and broaden the theme of stewardship. Stewardship 
means much more than regular contributions to the church budget; 
in its fullness it means that all our powers and talents, our tools and 
our goods are not finally ours but are held in trust. It is only as we 
recognize their true source that we can use them most creatively and 
wisely. 

A second way of reclaiming the secular is to emphasize the Chris- 
tian dimension of the various vocations. Modern Protestantism has 
tended to magnify the professionally religious calling and taken 
others for granted, implying that there are first and second class 
Christians. And yet two men may be laboring side by side on an 
assembly line doing precisely the same task; the one worships the 
gods of fame or money while the other strives to serve the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Externally their lives seem to flow 
along together as they do their work in the secular world, but the 
second may be one of God's greatest resources in winning men from 
secularism and in teaching the meaning of the Christian life in a 
way no professional Christian can ever do. (Conversely, two min- 
isters may preach in neighboring pulpits; the one seeks as much as 
in him lieth to serve God while the other follows the gods of success 
and prestige—in the latter secularism may have its greatest resource!) 
Attention can be called to such themes as stewardship and vocation 


17 The Christian Understanding of History (London: Lutterworth Press, 1947), p. 276. 
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not only in formal teaching and preaching, but also through the 
worship life of the congregation and in the counseling work of pastor 
and people. 

It is being widely suggested that we are living in the midst of some- 
thing of a revival of faith, a renaissance of theology; many congrega- 
tions are feeling the pulse of new life. But if the energies that are 
aroused are focused inward, or if they are given primarily a negative 
outlet as we attack those whom we do not like, then I fear we shall 
have hidden our God-given talent in the earth. If we seek to direct 
the renewed vigor outwards, to communicate the gift of faith to those 
whose lot is cast largely in the realm of the secular, to tell of the mean- 
ing and glory of life in God’s world, then we shall the more fully share 
in God’s purposes as he moves in mysterious ways his wonders to 
perform. 











COMMUNICATION AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


By Kart W. Deutscu 


words of George Bernard Shaw’s Don Juan find an echo in 
most of us. We may seek security; we may dread loneli- 
ness; we may know that we must be members one of another; and 
yet, almost every one of us wants to retain his individual selfhood 
and to be captain of his soul. How can each of us steer his own life 
with integrity and dignity and yet live it in community with others? 
We spend much of our life in groups, ranging from family and 
play groups to castes and classes, peoples and nations. What holds 
each group together? What sets its boundaries? What permits a 
group to act with a measure of self-determination? And when dif- 
ferent individuals clash, or different groups collide, just what is in 
conflict? 


CC T O be in Hell is to drift; to be in Heaven is to steer.” These 


I. AUTONOMY AS AN EMERGING PROBLEM AREA 


Together, these questions indicate the problem area of communi- 
cation and organization. ‘This is a single area which includes the 
problems of group cohesion and self-determination, of consciousness 
and will, of freedom and autonomy, of purpose and power, and of 
openness and growth. All these are different aspects, in one sense, 
of a central group of problems cutting across a whole series of social 
science fields and applying indirectly to the behavior of individual 
personalities, of nervous systems in living bodies, and of certain auto- 
matic steering and control devices. All these show limited but sig- 
nificant analogies in their functions, although their physical struc- 
tures may be as different as mutable societies are from fixed organ- 
isms, Or as copper wires are from flesh and blood. 

Out of the study of this emerging single problem area, we may hope 
to gain eventually a better understanding not only of groups, but of 
the processes of thought and mind. We may come to know some- 
what more clearly what are minds and what are not. We may find 
out more about how minds, and organizations of memory and auton- 
omy, can be preserved or destroyed; how they can impair or destroy 
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themselves by their own operation; and how some of the great tradi- 
tions of ethics, morality, and religion may deal, in intuitive and 
qualitative language, with the related problem of preserving autono- 
mous thinking and feeling in individuals and groups, and of keeping 
them from self-destruction. In order to gain a better understanding 
of these matters, it is essential to keep in mind that the processes of 
thought and purpose, autonomy and responsibility, communication 
and organization, are functionally related to each other as a single 
group of problems with limited but significant applications to the 
behavior of individuals and of societies. 

Several names have been emerging for this field: the theory of or- 
ganization (“‘cybernetics,” literally the science of steering), and more 
broadly, the theory of communication and control. A great deal of 
research is being done on all these subjects even though as yet there 
is no formal academic department or organization established to study 
specifically this new area of interest. 


II. THe New TECHNOLOGY OF COMMUNICATION AND CONTROL 


Common sense, Phillip Frank once suggested, is a collection of 
images borrowed from technologies that are now obsolete. In our 
daily speech, we borrow the notion of “straightness’’ from the tech- 
nology of the arrow, the spear, the ploughed furrow, and the plumb 
line. We derive the concept of the “circle” from compasses and 
wheels. We are familiar with ‘force’ and “mass” from the days of 
catapults and artillery. ‘‘Acceleration” and ‘““momentum”’ were once 
sophisticated terms for the experts; today they are familiar to most 
of us from driving the family car. 

While thus a generation of car owners has become familiar with 
the concepts of seventeenth century science, our homes and commu- 
nities are beginning to be transformed by a new technology. Ther- 
mostats maintain an even warmth in our homes. Automatic control 
equipment guides many operations in our factories. Power steering 
has long been used in trucks and buses, and is at present spreading to 
pleasure cars. Automatic gun directors can spot, track, predict, and 
shoot down airplanes; and can be made to distinguish automatically 
between friendly and enemy aircraft. Automatic devices can search 
the equivalent of huge library catalogs and find the wanted informa- 
tion. Other devices can be built to put together known items of in- 
formation, as in chemistry, recombine them into patterns of possible 
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new compounds, predict some of the probable properties of the re- 
sults, and segregate the most “interesting” suggestions for further 
study by human beings. Electronic calculators have become an ac- 
cepted part of our technology. Automatic switchboards make deci- 
sions between alternative courses of action. Guided missiles and 
torpedoes can be made to seek targets and approach them around 
obstacles; and the lowly push-button tuning device on our radio may 
adjust reception automatically to the selected program. 

The eventual result of these developments is another industrial 
revolution. As once gunpowder and steam took over from man 
many of the cruder functions of exerting force, so in our own day 
many of the simpler functions of watching, scanning, and searching, 
of steering and control, and even of calculation, prediction and de- 
cision, are taken over by machines. Once again, man has built him- 
self a new set of helpers and must learn to work with them in new 
patterns of teamwork. 

As most of us are slowly getting used to the new devices, we are 
becoming familiar with some of the terms and concepts derived from 
their operation. But this time, this is not a mere matter of keeping 
up with the times. Our new devices perform primitive functions of 
sensation and perception, of memory and thought, purpose and con- 
trol. In many ways, all these man-made controls differ very much 
from the comparable functions in human beings, but they are similar 
enough to other aspects of human behavior to offer us the possibility 
of new knowledge through the study of equipment that can be taken 
apart, studied piece by piece, and put together in new configurations. 

There is a whole body of literature dealing with these new develop- 
ments in science and technology which cannot possibly be summa- 
rized here. At least one or two of the major books in the field, how- 
ever, would amply repay study by anybody interested in social science, 
politics, or philosophy.* 

1For the best introduction to this field, see Norbert Wiener, The Human Use of Human 
Beings (Boston, 1950), particularly Chap. I, “What Is Cybernetics?” A more primitive and 
one-sided account of some of this technology is given in E. Berkeley, Giant Brains (New York, 
1950). More advanced accounts, still accessible to the general reader, are N. Wiener, Cyber- 
netics (Cambridge-New York, 1948); and C. E. Shannon and W. Weaver, The Mathematical 
Theory of Communication (Urbana, 1949), particularly the part written by Mr. Weaver. For 
implications of communication theory for social science and philosophy, see K. W. Deutsch, 
“Mechanism, Organism, and Society,” Philosophy of Science, XVIII (1951), 230-252; “Mech- 
anism, Teleology, and Mind,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XII (1951), 185- 
222; “Communication Models and Social Science,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVI (1952), 356- 
$80; “Communication Theory and Social Science,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXII 


(1952), 469-483. For the whole field of Cybernetics, see also H. A. Sheppard’s “Bibliography 
on Cybernetics” in the Transactions of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (1952). 
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What can be done here is to survey a few of the implications of the 
new technology in four of its major aspects: the concept of informa- 
tion; the concepts of communication and memory; the theory of goal- 
seeking and control; and the theory of organization and autonomy. 


III. INFORMATION AND KNOWLEDGE 


What is transmitted over a telegraph line is essentially not power 
but information, such as a pattern of dots and dashes. The power 
may be slight and may have to be replenished by means of relays or 
amplifiers along the line; but the pattern of the signal must be trans- 
mitted as accurately as possible, and with the least possible distortion 
or admixture of “‘noise,”’ i.e., of random disturbances or other mes- 
sages. Information is this pattern that is transmitted. 

Similarly, patterns are transmitted in telephone, radio, or televi- 
sion. ‘The pattern of higher and lower sounds in human speech re- 
appears as a pattern of electric impulses in the telephone wire, or the 
radio waves, and reappears as speech at the receiver. Similarly, the 
“state description” of a person’s face, in terms of lights and shadows 
playing on it, reappears in the pattern of light and dark dots on the 
television screen. What is transmitted here is information: not 
things but their state descriptions; not events, but patterned rela- 
tionships between events. Such information can be expressed or 
transmitted in terms of suitable codes, as a pattern of dots and dashes, 
or black and white image points, grooves on a phonograph record, 
magnetic dots on steel tape, letters on a printed page, or, generally, 
any form of yes-or-no answers. 

Information can thus be separated from the particular physical 
process by which it happens to be carried at the moment, and can 
be transferred to another process, with only minor losses. Informa- 
tion can be so transferred not only intellectually, in our minds, but 
physically, as in telecommunications, photography, phonograph re- 
cording, fingerprinting, or the making of duplicate keys to open locks. 
In such processes, the quantity of relevant information can be meas- 
ured: how much detail, or how many image points, are required to 
produce a crude but recognizable likeness of Leonardo’s Mona Lisa, 
or of a United States dollar bill? How many more image points in 
how many shades of color would be needed to produce likenesses of 
these objects which would be close enough to deceive experts and 
which could only be detected by special instruments? How many 
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code letters, or yes-or-no signals would be needed to transfer this in- 
formation by telegraph? How much detail, such as overtones, must 
be transmitted in long distance telephony to render speech intelli- 
gible at the receiver? How much more detail must be transmitted 
to permit us to recognize the voice of a friend? 

Questions not too dissimilar from these are asked and answered 
in modern communications engineering. From them there has 
emerged the concept of information as the quantitative amount of 
detail, or of richness of pattern, which can be measured by a variety 
of methods, ranging from the crude to the refined.*, —The amount 
of information that must be transmitted in order to produce a par- 
ticular result at the receiver depends on the amount and kind of in- 
formation already present there. All that has to be sent then is 
enough information to enable the receiver to pick out the most prob- 
able completion for the message from its own data. In English mes- 
sages, it should be easy for telegraph operators to complete the letters 
th, preceded and followed by spaces to the definite article “the”; and 
“the” could be effectively transmitted by sending only two letters to 
human receivers or machines which take account of the probabilities 
of written English. By another application of the same principle, 
telegraph companies make money by sending a single two-digit num- 
ber in order to indicate at the receiving station which one of several 
dozen standardized birthday messages a customer has chosen. The 
ultimate recipient may get fifty words of flowery good wishes; but all 


the information they originally contained was the amount necessary | 


to distinguish between sending and not sending a message, and be- 


tween sending this particular standard message rather than another. | 
Information is thus real; it is separable from its carrier for transfer | 


to another; it is quantifiable, both in terms of channel capacity, and 
in terms of its relative ability to produce a given act of response or 
recognition at the receiver. 


Plato’s image of the blind man in a cave, dependent on the tales | 
of five fallible messengers, posed the classic problem of epistemology, | 
but it was the epistemology of the spectator. Today’s airplane pilot, 


trying to land at night or in dense fog, exclusively by means of instru- 


ments, may seem as much shut up in his cabin as Plato’s philosopher | 


2 For a simple measurement of the amount of details lost at successive stages of the trans- 
mission of rumors, see Gordon Allport and L. J. Postman, The Psychology of Rumor (New 


York, 1951). For more refined methods of measurement, see Shannon and Weaver, op. cit. | 


and Wiener, Cybernetics. 
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was in his cave, and as dependent on the tales of fallible messengers 
—in this case instruments—as was his classic predecessor. Yet the 
pilot’s problem of knowledge is a problem in the epistemology of 
action. He must steer his course in accordance with hard realities 
which are independent of his whim; he must interpret the dubious 
messages correctly; and he must test them by action at the risk of his 
life. Under different names and disguises, this kind of applied epis- 
temology, an epistemology of action, is becoming a major subject of 
concern at our institutes of research and technology, and perhaps 
throughout much of our civilization. 


IV. Memory, NoveEtty, AND INITIATIVE 


As patterns of information can be transmitted in the present, so 
they can be recorded, stored, and recalled from the past. Record- 
ing, storage, and recall form the simplest operations of memory. 
Almost inevitably, memory may involve abstraction, and thus in a 
sense simplification, since it is likely that only part of the informa- 
tion received will be recorded and preserved. Similarly, only part 
of the stored information may be recalled later at some particular 
occasion. 

From these possibilities, extended operations of memory may be 
derived. In analytic memory, information may be broken down 
into separate data which may be stored separately, available for sepa- 
rate recall. ‘These separate partial data may then be recombined to 
new patterns which perhaps did not exist before. Thus we may re- 
member wings separately from a bird, and recombine these isolated 
wings with the body of a man, foreshadowing by three millennia the 
construction of the first airplane. The recombination stage may be 
followed by the omission of irrelevant details and the abstraction or 
matching of a simplified new pattern, obliterating more or less the 
traces of its combinatorial origin. ‘Together, recombination fol- 
lowed by simplified abstraction, constitute an operation of produc- 
ing genuine novelty. If this new pattern is applied to the determi- 
nation of behavior, then novelty gives rise to initiative, and if the 
results of this new behavior become embodied in new physical or 
social patterns in the outside world, then we may speak of creativity. 

In objection to this concept of novelty, it could be suggested that 
the “new” patterns are not new, since they existed “potentially” all 
the time, implicit in the ensemble of combinatorial possibilities of 
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all the data in the system. This objection, however, is empty. It 
fails to appreciate the vast number of combinatorial possibilities im- 
plicit in even a small number of elements. To be sure, both the 
plays of Shakespeare and the King James Version of the Bible are 
“potentially” implicit in the combinatorial possibilities of the twenty- 
four letters of our alphabet, but it would take a million monkeys on 
a million typewriters only a little less than eternity to write them by 
random trials. Novelty and creativity do involve the production of 
patterns which are possible, as well as relevant to some purpose; but 
these patterns need not have any high probability of being found 
right now; they may not be obvious or trite. If their discovery is 
relatively improbable at this particular time and place, we may call 
them not only new, but original; and we may think of creativity as 
the ability to produce improbable but relevant new combinations not 
in some distant future but here and now. 


V. VALUES AND PURPOSES 


In every communication system of any complexity, it may happen 
that several messages will compete for the same channel. If the 
system is complex, this will happen often. And if the conflicts 
are resolved at random, the system would soon become unworkable. 
Every complex communication system requires, therefore, a set of 
operating priorities which have a function similar to that of values 
in human behavior. Which messages should be transmitted first? 
Which kinds of outside information should be given priority in at- 
tention and transmission? Which items should be transmitted first? 
Which kinds of outside information should be given priority in at- 
tention and transmission? Which items should be recalled first from 
memory? What kinds of information should be given greater weight 
than others in making decisions for action? Without answers to 
such questions, neither switchboards nor computors, nor human 
minds, nor social organizations could work. 

When writers speak of a science which is “free from values,” they 
may refer to a science free from exhortations; they cannot meaning- 
fully speak of a science that has no criteria of relevance or interest. 
A debate between two pure mathematicians as to which problem is 
most interesting, or which proof most elegant, is full of implied state- 
ments about values. We have no choice between having values in 
a communication system, or in our own behavior, and having no 
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values at all. Even making decisions at random, such as flipping 
coins, would be an operating rule and thus an implied value, though 
not an efficient one; and the only choice we have is between more 
or less efficient values, that is to say, values which are more or less 
compatible with other values with which they form a value system. 

Students of semantics have suggested long ago that there is no such 
thing as a meaningful word except in the context of a sentence; and 
that there are no meaningful sentences, except in the context of a 
language. Similarly no single value is meaningful or can be evalu- 
ated except in the context of an operating value system. 

Value systems, however, can be evaluated. The viewpoint of com- 
munications offers no support to the philosophies of indifference 
which suggest that there is no way of choosing between different sys- 
tems of value, of ways of life, or of religion. Value systems can be 
self-contradictory and self-frustrating; or they can be capable of 
smooth functioning or even of growth. Between the extremes of 
self-destructive value systems, and value systems capable of creativity, 
growth, and perhaps even self-transformation, there is a wide range 
of patterns and sequences of values which can be studied and com- 
pared in terms of their probable performance. ‘The outcome of such 
studies would most likely be not to point out a single pattern of values 
to which all arrangements in a given field have to conform, but rather 
to identify broad categories of value patterns, each of which, despite 
its structural differences from other patterns in the same category, 
would yet be functionally equivalent to them and thus capable of 
essentially similar behavior in certain relevant aspects. 

One of the most significant of the simpler patterns of priorities, 
values or decisions, is the feedback pattern. This pattern involves 
first of all, a communication system which has receptors, that is, de- 
vices for picking up information from the outside world, and from 
the system’s own behavior; and which has effectors, that is, devices 
by which the system can act in relation to the outside world. Fur- 
thermore, the system must have a major internal imbalance or dis- 
equilibrium, which functions as its drive, in the sense that the system 
tends to move toward a state in which this internal disequilibrium 
will be reduced, or more loosely expressed, in which its internal 
“tension” will be lowered. Moreover, this inner disequilibrium 
must be of a particular kind, such that it can be reduced by bring- 
ing the whole system into some particular situation or relation vis-d- 
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vis the outside world. This situation of the system to the outside 
world we may call a goal situation, or briefly, a goal: once the system 
has reached such a goal its inner disequilibrium will be lower; and, 
given sufficient freedom, the system will therefore tend to approach 
this goal. 

In addition to pursuing a single goal, a feedback system can be set 
up in a pattern of goal-changing feedback, that is, it can be made to 
seek another goal after the first goal has been reached. Goal-chang- 
ing feedback systems would therefore approach one goal and reduce 
their inner disequilibrium only in order to increase their disequilib- 
rium again in relation to another goal. Goal-changing feedback sys- 
tems would thus be, like Goethe’s Faust, “dissatisfied in every in- 
stant,” a state of affairs described as intensely unpleasant by Arthur 
Schopenhauer, and as intensely exhilarating by William James. 

The ability to choose between a number of different goals, all given 
in advance, can be developed to the ability to learn how to set new 
goals autonomously. To this end, some of the information received 
by a goal-seeking system, would have to be made to feed back upon 
the making of changes in its own inner structure. Learning, when 
viewed from the outside, consists in a change of behavior in response 
to the repetition of an unchanged stimulus. Learning, viewed from 
the inside, consists in a change in the inner structure of the communi- 
cation system by which this behavior is produced. ‘There is no learn- 
ing, therefore, without inner structural change. 

How great is the capacity for such inner structural changes, that 
is, the learning capacity, of a self-steering communication system? 
Clearly, it is related to the proportion of inner physical or human 
resources available for recommitment to new patterns of behavior. 
To be available for recommitment, such resources need not be idle; 
all that is needed is that they can be recommitted quickly and freely 
to a wide range of alternative uses. This physical basis of learning 


capacity corresponds to the “operational reserve” of armies in war- | 


fare, or to the liquid reserves of business enterprises. 


Further characteristics of learning performance may depend on| 
the scale on which these inner resources are organized for possible | 


recommitment. The neurologist, D. O. Hebb, distinguishes be- 
tween the “infant” and “adult” types of learning. In infant-type 
learning, resources and memories are organized in very small units. 
They can be recommitted, therefore, to a very wide variety of new 
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patterns, somewhat as a very large variety of houses can be built from 
a given supply of bricks. In adult-type learning, on the other hand, 
resources and memories are already organized in large and relatively 
rigid sub-assemblies which can be committed only to a limited range 
of problems and responses. Infant-type learning is thus apt to be 
relatively slow, but capable of an extremely wide range and original- 
ity of responses. Adult-type learning is apt to be much quicker for 
the limited range of problems for which its sub-assemblies are already 
suited; in this manner an experienced business man may require very 
little time to “‘size up” a new business situation that does not differ 
too much from the ones which he has met before. But adult-type 
learning beyond its range is much more helpless than infant-type 
learning. 

Persons or organizations with extreme infant-type learning would 
be quite likely to find or make a relevant response within a limited 
time; persons or organizations with extreme adult-type learning 
might be quite unlikely to learn anything beyond the narrow range 
of problems to which they had become adapted. Intermediate types 
of learning might offer a temporary compromise: a fair number of 
middle-sized sub-assemblies would permit a wider range of learning 
than the extreme adult type, and responses within this range could 
be made more quickly than infant-type learning. Nevertheless, such 
compromise types would be almost certain to fail when confronted 
with the need for radically new solutions, or for finding responses to 
major changes in their environment. Perhaps the most efficient and 
sophisticated learning performance could be expected from systems 
capable of alternating between the two types of learning perform- 
ance. Such learning systems could build up large but temporary 
sub-assemblies on the basis of some currently acquired criteria of 
interest and relevance, and they could use these sub-assemblies to 
find rapid and effective answers to their current problems. At the 
same time such learning systems would have to be capable of dis- 
mantling these sub-assemblies again from time to time, of breaking 
down significant parts of their own inner structure, and of becoming 
again “‘as little children”’ in their capacity for slower, wider, and more 
original new learning. It seems that modern theories of learning are 
at long last coming to recognize the importance of the Biblical in- 
junction, “unless you become as little children . . .” and the tradi- 
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tional religious emphasis on contriteness and on what A. J. Toynbee 
has called a “broken heart.”’ * 


VI. THE RISE AND DECLINE OF ORGANIZATIONS 


From the range of considerations surveyed thus far, we may per- 
haps summarize a sketchy picture of the process of autonomy. ‘‘Free- 
dom,” wrote Jean Jacques Rousseau, “is obedience to the law which 
we prescribe to ourselves.” As a process of self-steering, autonomy 
requires continued receptivity and responsiveness to information 
from the outside world: in blindness there can be but little freedom. 
Autonomy requires the possession of an effective memory, and thus 
of an effective past: without memory and tradition, steering becomes 
drifting with each passing change. Autonomy requires balance be- 
tween new outside information and past memories: without the ef- 
fects of new information, the organization would behave like a bullet 
or torpedo, traveling a course almost entirely determined by its past. 
In the long run, autonomy requires the ability to predict or plot a 
course for the future, or to prescribe a more general “law to our- 
selves,” so that distant goals can be sought despite present obstacles, 
and can be approached by indirect methods. In an extended sense, 
autonomy requires not merely the ability to seek one particular goal, 
but to change goals and to learn. In order to maintain its learning 
capacity, autonomy requires behavior patterns of detachment, so as 
to maintain ‘‘an operational reserve’ of uncommitted resources, or 
of resources available for rapid recommitment; and at the same time 
it requires the capacity for behavior patterns of faith, that is, the 
ability to commit all its resources deeply—without necessarily assum- 
ing that its own information or judgment producing the commitment 
was infallible or beyond change. 

From the maintenance of autonomy we may derive an approach 
to the concepts of integrity and dignity. We may think of integrity 
as the possession of undisturbed facilities for self-rule or self-steering, 
and for learning; and we may think of dignity as the opportunity to 
act or learn at non-disruptive speeds, that is, at speeds or rates of 
change which are still compatible with continued autonomous be- 
havior. Our respect for the worth and dignity of a man may involve 
therefore our respect for his memories, habits, and inner tradition 
which have gone into his personality. His dignity requires that he 


8 Cf. A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Vol. VI. 
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should be expected to change his behavior only at his own speed, 
that he should be permitted to walk instead of being pushed. Our 
respect for his integrity would involve our expectation that no one 
will acquire a permanent pull or hold over his body or his mind 
strong enough to impair or destroy permanently or for a long time, 
the autonomous character of his decisions. Certainly the concepts 
of dignity and integrity are not exhausted by these few remarks; but 
they play a considerable part among the ideas of freedom in our 
world today, and it may be well to attempt even limited steps toward 
making their meaning somewhat clearer. 

The maintenance of self-steering and selfhood requires will and 
power. By will is here meant the ability to “make up our mind” or 
to “harden our decision,”’ that is, to exclude most or all information 
received after a particular moment in time from modifying the deci- 
sion that has been made. In this sense, we may compare the function 
of will in a person or organization with that of a deadline in a news- 
paper: after a critical point in time little or no information received 
from the outside world or recalled from memory will be permitted 
to modify the behavior decided on. In this sense, will implies the 
weighting of pre-decision data over post-decision ones. In this man- 
ner, will and flexibility are opposites. Will, somewhat like commit- 
ment, permits the rapid and thorough taking of action at the price 
of a temporary or permanent reduction in the capacity to learn. Po- 
litical or psychological symbols exalting the will, or will and death 
as in Nazi symbolism, are frequently symptoms of a desire to escape 
the burden of further learning and decision-making, and to escape 
the continued demands of responsibility and of autonomy. 

Power, like will, is required for autonomy, but like will, it may be- 
come an avenue for its abandonment or its destruction. In simple 
terms, we may think of power as the ability to get one’s way, that is, 
to impose changes on one’s environment without being changed by 
it. Without power no effective behavior would be possible in any 
environment; with complete and extreme power no modifications 
would be received from the environment and hence no information. 
Lord Acton’s dictum that “‘power corrupts” appears confirmed in 
somewhat greater detail: power may tend to corrupt an organiza- 
tion’s sensitivity toward outside information and to the less obvious 
ideas which might be produced from its memory, and it may corrupt 
its capacity to learn. Will, to some extent, implies the desire not to 
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learn after the moment of decision; crude power implies the ability 
to continue in operation without learning, at least for a time. 

Even these few remarks may suggest that there is something like 
a pathology of autonomy and a pathology of organizations. We may 
call pathological learning any kind of learning process which reduces 
the future learning capacity of the system in which it occurs; and we 
may think of pathological autonomy as of those processes of self- 
steering which reduce the subsequent steering capacity and steering 
performance of an autonomous system. Self-governing organizations 
may destroy themselves through over-commitment, through rigidity, 
and through the blind pursuit of will and power. Or they may de- 
stroy themselves through the refusal of commitment and the fear of 
all decisions. In sum, they may destroy themselves through self- 
centeredness in any form. 

How probable is such self-destruction? How likely is any autono- 
mous organization to stagnate or to ruin itself in the end? And, since 
we are dealing here with the generic risks of all autonomous systems, 
how likely is the eventual stagnation or self-destruction of any human 
personality or group? Many religious thinkers have considered the 
chances for such self-destruction overwhelming. Perhaps the images 
of “original sin” and of “grace” in the Augustinian tradition, or the 
concept of “tragic knowledge” among secular philosophers,* all imply 
this suggestion: that all finite self-governing groups, individuals or 
minds, will in the end, tend to overvalue the near over the far, the 
obvious over the original, the familiar over the new, the past over the 
present, the present over the future, their inner data over their en- 
vironment, and their immediate environment over mankind and the 
universe; that through the cumulative effects of these overvaluations, 
they will eventually frustrate and destroy their own autonomy; and 
that only through continued openness to unpredicted and unpre- 
dictable information and resources from the outside world, resources 
which are beyond themselves and beyond their immediate environ- 
ment, that only through openness to such resources can they hope to 
escape this probable decline.° 

From the viewpoint of communication, we may perhaps divide all 
autonomous organizations into three classes: self-destructive organi- 

4 This view of the nature of organizations has some parallels to the one advanced by Ches- 
ter I. Barnard, The Function of the Executive (New York, 1948). 


5 Cf. Karl Jaspers, Tragedy Is Not Enough (Boston, 1953); and Von der Wahrheit (Munich, 
1947). 
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zations which are likely to destroy themselves in the foreseeable fu- 
ture; viable organizations which seem capable of survival; and grow- 
ing organizations which seem capable, not merely of survival or mere 
increase in size but of increase in autonomy, in steering performance 
and self-determination, and perhaps in the capacities for creativity 
and for self-transformation. From such considerations, it should be 
possible to approach a theory of growth and to note the critical rela- 
tion of continued growth to the capacity for the intake of new kinds 
of information and the utilization of new kinds of resources, and 
perhaps even more critically, to the ability to resist or compensate for 
the ever-present bias of all autonomous systems toward self-centered- 
ness and self-overvaluation. Many insights relevant to these aspects 
of autonomy and growth have been expressed in religious terms, such 
as “humility” or “‘the sin of pride.” 

Perhaps it will be possible some day to say more about some gen- 
eral laws that may become discernible in the operation of minds, of 
organizations, and of societies, wherever thought is found. If so, 
any study of autonomy and growth would inevitably become also a 
study of ethics and morality; and it would have much to learn not 
only from the fields of natural and social science but also from the 
insights of the great religions. 








ZEST FOR PRAYER 


By Howarp Tittman Kulst 


“Attend to your prayers, maintain your zest 
for prayer by thanksgiving” Colossians 4: 2 (Moffatt). 


but a compensation. Sometimes a translator rides rough-shod 

over the exact detail of an original to get at the sense of a say- 
ing. James Moffatt certainly has done that here. Thanksgiving 
does add zest to prayer, but actually Paul does not put it quite that 
way. 

The apostle is urging his Christian friends at Colossae to maintain 
the habit of prayer: “Continue steadfastly in prayer’ (Revised Stand- 
ard Version). However, Paul knew from experience that moods 
come and go. He recognized that to keep the practice of prayer 
alive at a high pitch is not easy. The springs of prayer sometimes 
run dry. The climate of the soul like climate in nature is subject 
to fluctuations. Showers of blessing sometimes are long delayed. 
Withering dryness and arid drought settle down on a man in spite 
of his best intentions. But in the spiritual world, a change of soul 
need not be delayed indefinitely, for a human being is never left 
totally without some initiative. And so a man even though his 
mental or moral climate may be dead against him, may help ap- 
preciably to create his own weather. William Rainey Harper did 
that repeatedly. One of his friends at Yale once asked him, “Do 
you always in your own heart feel as enthusiastic as you seem, when 
teaching a class the elements of Hebrew?’ “No,” replied Harper, 
“there are times when I am ill, or worried about something, and 
then I enter the classroom with no enthusiasm at all. But when I 
personally have no enthusiasm, then I create it.”* Paul had a way 
like that about him. The recorded prayers in his Epistles are good 
examples of bold initiative. But where does such zest for prayer 
come from? Paul gives a helpful clue in Colossians 4: 2. While 


= speaking this is not a translation of Colossians 4: 2 


1 As reported by William Lyon Phelps in the New York Evening Post, Saturday, October 
20, 1928, p. 8. 
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urging his Colossian friends steadfastly to maintain the practice of 
prayer, he also indicates how this may be done. 

According to Paul, thanksgiving has a concomitant relation to 
prayer: “Continue steadfastly in prayer, being watchful in it with 
thanksgiving.” What he intends to say is that the spirit of a man 
is kept on the alert by thanksgiving, and such a spirit gives zest to 
his praying. What then is thanksgiving? The Greek word Paul 
uses here as elsewhere for thanksgiving is transliterated directly into 
English as eucharist. But our word eucharist has taken on liturgical 
associations which hardly were present in Paul’s mind. The corre- 
sponding verb in Greek really means, “to be gracious” or “to be 
beneficent.” At first the word simply meant “to do a good turn” 
or “to oblige.’” Later on it came to mean “‘to be grateful for a good 
turn” and so “‘to give thanks.’”” It was only years later that the church 
fathers gave it a liturgical tinge by applying the word to the Lord’s 
Supper, and hence our eucharist. ‘The giving of thanks is a sort of 
sacramental spring from which all of a man’s activities may flow. To 
give thanks is simply to open one’s heart in gratitude to God the 
gracious Giver. For the Christian, all life essentially is given. And 
he expresses this as a fact of personal experience whenever, with Sarah 
F. Adams,’ he sings: 


“All that Thou sendest me 
In mercy given.” 


Thanksgiving is the orientation of the soul to the true source of its 
boons. Daniel Defoe has distilled the essence of every man’s solitary 
experience into the words he has Robinson Crusoe enter into his 
diary: “All our discontents about what we want appeared to me to 
spring from the want of thankfulness for what we have.” * These 
would be strange words to come from the lone survivor of a ship- 
wreck cast upon a solitary isle, were it not that Defoe also suggests 
how this cure of Crusoe’s discontent came about. Among the things 
he salvaged from the shipwreck was a mariner’s chest. While rum- 
maging in the chest for tobacco he found a Bible. The old Book, 
like a pair of spectacles, brought the whole perspective of Crusoe’s 
past, present, and future existence into focus. Despite his present 
misery, God and heaven were still his own! Now, for the first time, 
he could pray with a true sense of his own condition. The sullen 


2In “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” stanza 3. 
8 Robinson Crusoe (The Modern Library, 1948 edition), p. 144. 
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murmur of his discontents ceased as he opened his grateful heart to 
God for his hitherto unrecognized benefits. 

Whatever may be said concerning the identity of the troublemakers 
at Colossae, this much at least is clear. “They were claiming to repre- 
sent a “Higher Thought” (2: 8), which led to a “Higher Life’’ (2: 
18 f.). And these claims had been breeding discontent in the Chris- 
tian community. In his letter Paul uses a variety of appeals, both 
theological and practical, to counter this discontent, but none is more 
instructive than this recurring note of thanksgiving. And in almost 
every case the giving of thanks and the Apostle’s life of prayer are 
blended together. 

First of all the word of gospel truth inspired Paul to be thankful 
in prayer (1: 3-8). Wherever this ‘word of truth, the gospel” is 
planted, so he declared, it produces the fruit of Christian character. 
The Colossians’ works of faith and love, together with the evidences 
of their Christian hope, all, according to Paul were so many true cre- 
dentials of this gospel. ‘These visible tokens of reality were present 
now in their very midst for everyone in Colossae to behold. ‘There- 
fore Paul could begin his letter with confidence: “We always thank 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, when we pray for you.” 
With this prayer of thanks Paul began his approach to the sources 
of the Colossians’ discontent. 

Once again, the contemplation of God’s saving work in the gift of 
his Son inspired Paul to give thanks. Among the recorded prayers 
in his Epistles, none is more profound or elevated, yet none is nearer 
to the daily needs of the common man, than Paul’s intercession in 
Colossians 1: 9-13. Here he prays that his Colossian friends may 
grow in insight, service, and strength, according to God’s glorious 
might. ‘The prayer itself rises in grandeur, step by step, until Paul 
conceives that these Colossian Christians are equipped for “all en- 
durance and patience with joy.” Here the punctuation of Paul’s 
prayer is difficult to determine. Is joy to be construed with the en- 
durance and patience for which Paul prays (as in our English ver- 
sions)? Or is this joy to be connected with thanksgiving (as Nestle 
et al.)? In that case Paul is bidding his Christian friends to unite 
with him in joyful thanksgiving for the gift of God’s salvation, now 
to be described in his presentation of the Son’s pre-eminence (1: 
15-23). In either case thanksgiving is the culminating note of his 
intercession, and his spirit of gratitude gives added vitality, both to 
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Paul’s prayer and to his contemplation of what God has willed and 
done in the Son of his love. 

Furthermore, according to Paul, to abound in thanksgiving is es- 
sential to a living faith (2: 6, 7). Before entering upon his great 
polemic against the disturbers of the peace in Colossae (2: 8-3: 5), 
Paul pauses once again in his Epistle to introduce this uplifting re- 
frain of thanksgiving. ‘This time it appears almost as an afterthought 
in his pictorial description of a growing Christian life: “As therefore 
you received Christ Jesus the Lord, so live in him, rooted and built 
up in him and established in the faith, just as you were taught, 
abounding in thanksgiving.’’ But Paul’s reference to thanksgiving, 
far from being an afterthought, corresponds to the vital imagery of 
his appeal, as the appropriate fruit of a growing life. The giving of 
thanks maintains a Christian’s prayer at a steadfast level because it is 
the root of a living faith. 

Finally, thanksgiving promotes unity and peace in corporate Chris- 
tian relations (3: 15). “And let the peace of Christ rule in your 
hearts, to which indeed you were called in one body. And be thank- 
ful.”” Whether Paul is using the language of the court room (“arbi- 
trate in your hearts,” as in the A.S.V. margin), or whether he is draw- 
ing an illustration from an athletic contest (the verb means literally 
“to umpire’’), is not entirely clear. In either case he is addressing 
himself to another one of the primary sources of discontent among 
the Colossian Christians, namely, their strained relations to each other 
(3: 12-15). He is asking them to be patient, forbearing, and forgiv- 
ing. ‘“Wherever there is a conflict of motives or impulses or reasons, 
the peace of Christ must step in and decide which is to prevail.” ‘ 
What is more likely to promote such a unifying effect in personal 
relations than a gracious, thankful spirit? And so Paul adds, “And 
be thankful.’”” Then as though this were not enough, he reinforces 
his appeal by an additional plea, “And whatever you do, in word or 
deed, do everything in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God the Father through him” (3: 17). A thankful heart gives zest 
to life and so to prayer. 

This reiteration of thanksgiving in his appeal to the Colossians as 
an essential quality of Christian living was no mere studied or po- 
lemic device on Paul’s part. Every recurrence of the theme in the 


4J. B. Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (Revised Edition), 
London, Macmillan and Co., 1897, p. 221. 
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letter is a spontaneous overflow of Paul’s grateful heart. And the 
Colossians could catch something of Paul’s zest for prayer as they con- 
templated the gracious tone of his thankful spirit. And so can any 
thoughtful reader today. One modern Christian testifies to the way 
in which his own parents maintained a steadfast life of prayer. He 
says, “I do not seem to recall their prayers as riots of petition. . . . 
I remember these prayers mainly as chaunts of grace, the utterances 
of men very sensible of being the recipients of undeserved bounties 
and anxious as such, to lay their whole case, without feverishness, 
before the Source of their boons; and for the rest I recall these prayers 
mainly as lyric expressions of awed but contented souls resting, in a 
holy domestication, on the shoulder of God.” ® 


5G. A. Johnston Ross, The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1925, p. 203. 
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WHERE DOES THE MISSIONARY BEGIN? 


By ALLEN CABANISS 


us occasionally to imagine himself, placed in the midst of a pagan 

environment, having the opportunity of confronting the people 
with the mysteries of the Christian faith. Inevitably we would be 
compelled to answer the staggering question, ‘‘Precisely what must 
this initial statement contain?” Neither the Bible nor Christian his- 
tory afford us adequate assistance for such an eventuality, since Scrip- 
ture records the presentation of the Gospel to the Jews, a nation long 
prepared for its proclamation, and since history has seldom preserved 
the opening gambit of the missionary. 

Fortunately, however, a few instructive examples have been res- 
cued, accidentally or providentially, from the flotsam and jetsam of 
time. Only one, strangely enough, comes from the Bible: it is the 
justly famous homily delivered, according to ecclesiastical tradition, 
by Saint Paul in the Athenian Areopagus and reported in the book 
of the Acts of the Apostles (17: 22-31). “Gentlemen, Athenians!”’ 
the Apostle began [my adaptation], “I observe that in all respects 
you are exceedingly devout. For while walking around looking at 
your statues, I discovered an altar on which was inscribed, “To God 
Unknown.’ What you therefore unwittingly revere, that I proclaim 
to you. The God Who made the universe and everything in it, 
being indeed the Lord of heaven and earth, does not dwell in sanctu- 
aries made by hands; nor is He served by human hands as though He 
needed anything, for He is the very One Who has given life and 
breath and all things to everyone. 

“From one stock He made every nation of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, having decreed the appointed seasons and the 
boundaries of their habitation. (He made them) to seek God, that 
perchance they might grope after Him and find Him, although He 
is not far from each one of us.. For in Him we live, we move, we 
exist, as indeed certain of your own poets (Aratus, Epimenides, 
Menander) have said, 


[' is a salutary discipline—certainly a chastening one—for each of 
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‘We too are also His offspring.’ 


Being therefore God’s offspring, we ought not think that the Divine 
is like gold, silver, or marble, a figment of a man’s skill and imagina- 
tion. But overlooking the times of unknowing, God now commands 
all men everywhere to repent, because He has fixed a day in which 
He will judge the entire earth by righteousness, (that is,) by a Man 
Whom He has appointed, having provided assurance to all (by) rais- 
ing Him from the dead.” 


I 


This sermon is peculiarly valuable because it is the only instance 
in which we have an account of the great missionary addressing a 
completely heathen audience. It has been analyzed many times, but 
we may essay the task once more. He began gracefully and tactfully, 
displaying real respect for the great achievements of the Hellenic 
world, of which the Greeks were proud. Five hundred years later, 
so the Venerable Bede informs us, Pope Gregory the Great wisely 
advised his agent, Saint Augustine of Canterbury, to deal in a simi- 


lar manner with the pagan English. As a matter of fact, the estab- | 


lishment of rapport has always been, as it must be, the inaugural 
movement of the Christian missionary message. ‘The evangelist must 
learn the language, the customs and habits, the modes of thought, the 
“climate of opinion” of those to whom he comes, in order to “‘trans- 
late” the Gospel intelligibly for his hearers. 

According to the traditional report, Saint Peter did not proceed 
very differently on the day of Pentecost, when for the first time the 
Gospel was officially preached to the Jews (Acts 2: 14-36). Indeed 


1 This well-known set of instructions occurs in a letter from Pope Gregory I to Abbot 
Mellito to be conveyed to Bishop Augustine, recorded by Bede, Historia ecclesiastica gentis 
Anglorum, I, 30 (in Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus: Series Latina, xcv, 70C-71B). The 
pope tells his missionary not to tear down the pagan temples, but to purify them by removing 
the idols, sprinkling the places with holy water, erecting altars, and introducing Christian 
relics. “For if the fanes have been well built,” says the eminently practical administrator, “it 
is appropriate that they be simply changed from the worship of demons to the service of the 
true God. Thus, while the people see that their sanctuaries are not destroyed, they may up- 
root error from their hearts, and, acknowledging and adoring the true God, they may resort 
familiarly to the places to which they have grown accustomed.” 

Furthermore the pope urges Augustine to substitute for the pagan animal sacrifices elab- 
orate new feasts on the solemnities of patronal saints—a sort of “camp-meeting” with huts 
erected near the converted temple—“that, while the outward festivities are preserved for the 
people, they may the more easily come to appreciate the inward festivities. There is no 
doubt,” Gregory shrewdly surmises, “that it is impossible to cut off at once all things from 
hardened minds. For he who has attained the highest plane was elevated thither step by 
step, rung by rung, not by leaps and bounds.” In conclusion, the pope vindicates his advice 
by citing a Biblical example: in Egypt, he says, the Israelites accommodated themselves to 
the alien practice of animal sacrifice, but offered them to the true God, not to idols, as the 
Egyptians did. 
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his sermon on that quite dissimilar occasion is singularly parallel to 
the one by Saint Paul in the Areopagus (or so the Church later sup- 
posed). Both men spoke in response to the piqued curiosity of out- 
siders (2: 12 f.; 17: 18-20). Both established a point of contact with 
their hearers (2: 16; 17: 23). Both employed ready-made citations 
of appropriate testimonia, one from Biblical, the other from pagan 
sources (2: 17-21, 25-28, 34 f.; 17: 28). Where one described the 
new evangel as the fulfillment of Hebrew prophecy, the other of- 
fered it as the answer to the pagan quest (2: as just cited; 17: 23 f., 
27 f.). Where one stressed Messianism, the other emphasized the 
omnipotence and omnipresence of God (2: 34-36; 17: 24 f., 28 f.). 
Where one charged his hearers with sinning knowingly and willfully, 
the other mitigated past wickedness committed in ignorance, but 
warned of full responsibility thereafter (2: 22; 17: 30). The main 
themes of Saint Paul’s homily are the three doctrines of creation (of 
which omnipotence and omnipresence are corollaries), judgment to 
come (17: 31), and the resurrection (17: 18, 32). Saint Peter also 
emphasized judgment (2: 17, 20, 30) and the Lord’s resurrection (2: 
24, 31 f.). The incarnation is perhaps hinted at by Saint Paul in 
his allusion to the judgment by an “appointed man” (17: 31) and 
similarly intimated by Saint Peter in the reference to Jesus of Naza- 
reth as an “‘attested man” (2: 22). Both sermons moved toward the 
ultimate goal of repentance (2: 38; 17: 30), with its concomitant, 
baptism. 

Thus, beginning in rapport with the hearers, both preachers sought 
to lead them to a change, a very drastic change in the case of Saint 
Paul’s audience, from paganism to Christianity. Important as both 
the beginning and the conclusion are, the body of his sermon is some- 
what more significant as the vital link in the chain: we have seen that 
he forged the connecting links with the dogmas of creation, judgment 
to come, and the resurrection. He obviously expected these teach- 
ings to have the desired effect upon the proud Athenians. The Bib- 
lical account states that the purpose was indeed accomplished. Saint 
Paul’s modest success at Athens is not to be scorned, especially when 
we remember that it was seventeen years in nineteenth-century China 
before Robert Morrison had his first convert. The larger, more 
spectacular conversions mentioned in the New Testament are of Jews 


2 For a compact and interesting discussion, see Rendel Harris, Justin Martyr and Menander, 
Evergreen Essays, No. 9 (Cambridge: Heffer and Sons, 1932), passim. 
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turning Christian, that is, of people peculiarly prepared for hearing 
and understanding the Gospel. The converts at Athens, although 
few in number, were in reality far more noteworthy for the very rea- 
son that they presumably came out of unrehearsed heathenism to the 
new faith, one of them (Dionysius the Areopagite) being the typical 
superficial Athenian who had been interested “‘in nothing except tell- 
ing or hearing something new” and who was destined to have a fabu- 
lous legendary history in medieval Europe. ‘Thus we have in Saint 
Paul’s Athenian discourse a model for missionaries, the only one of 
its particular kind in the New Testament, but that indeed the one 
most important as Christianity turned more and more to the heathen, 
non-Hebraic world. 


II 


We pass now to a period about eight hundred years after Saint 
Paul, to the year 823. In the meanwhile, the triumphal march of 
the Christian faith had been illustrious, though not without .oppo- 
sition. Indeed during the latter years of the seventh, throughout 
the eighth, and well into the ninth centuries, the Gospel received a 
severe setback because of the onslaught of Islam, a blow equalled 
only by the Mongol conquest in the High Middle Ages and in our 
day by the victories of Marxist Communism. It was apparently the 
Pauline style of missionary sermon that had won the Mediterranean 
world; at least we may suppose so, judging on the basis of the early 
Apologists who followed very closely the method of Saint Paul and 
on the basis of the content of the Apostles’, Nicene, and Athanasian 
creeds which also very closely approximate the Pauline canon. But 
the faith had been conveyed also to non-Levantine peoples. It is 
regrettable that we do not have information about the initial con- 
tacts of the gentle Arian Ulfilas with his Goths, or of Augustine of 
Canterbury with the pagan Angles, or of Wynfryth (Boniface) with 
the Saxons and Frisians. 

But we turn to the Christianization of the Northern lands, as Eu- 
rope itself, denied its old center, the Mediterranean, expanded to- 
ward the regions beyond the Rhine and the Elbe. Charlemagne’s 
son, Louis the Pious, emperor of Frankland, ordered his foster- 
brother, Ebbo, archbishop of Rheims and a primate of Francia, 
to go on an exploratory missionary journey among the Danes. 
The precise words of his commission may be no more exact than 
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those attributed to Saint Paul, but, as reported not long afterward 
by Ermoldus Nigellus, they are an accurate formulation of what the 
Church believed would be effective.’ ‘“Go, my priest,” Louis com- 
manded [my translation], “teach that fierce people with kindly words, 
with patience and courtesy. Explain to them that our God in heaven 
is the creator of the world and of all that earth and sea and sky con- 
tain. He made the first man, our parent, and placed him in the 
pleasant vales of Paradise, to the end that he might joyously serve 
his Maker for ever without knowing evil. But by the envy of the 
devil, man sinned and fell, and with him the whole race of his 
descendants. 

“Thus grew and increased a multitude which did not worship God, 
but cherished images fashioned by their own hands. In the relent- 
less surge of the flood God finally engulfed all but a few who were 
saved from the waters by the holy ark. From those few mankind 
again multiplied and spread. Some have maintained the service 
of the true God, but others, infected with various poisons, follow 
crooked ways (avia curva), revering savage idols. Again, in mercy, 
God sent forth His Son to earth. That One added man’s mortality 
to His Divinity and liberated man from original sin. He could have 
saved the world by a demonstration of His might, but He preferred 
the way of death. Nailed to the cross, He died willingly in order 
that His followers might attain the happy realm to which He, now 
seated at the Father’s right, invites them, saying, ‘Come, I will give 
you the kingdom.’ 

“He commands His chosen ones to summon all His sheep and give 
them the benefit of baptism. For not otherwise may anyone ascend 
to the court of heaven unless he do what the Son of God has ordered, 
namely, abandon the cult of the dark demons and quickly receive the 
salutary grace of baptism. Be zealous, Ebbo, to call the people to 
this our faith which the whole Church cherishes.” 

In answer to Danish curiosity, Archbishop Ebbo, with this message, 
was as successful in the heathen North as Saint Paul had been in first- 
century Athens. Not many rallied to the Christian standard, and 
would not for almost a century to come, but the few who did were 


3 Ermold le Noir, Poéme sur Louis le Pieux et Epitres au Roi Pépin (Latin text with French 
translation), Les Classiques de l’Histoire de France au Moyen Age, No. 14, ed. Edmond Faral 
(Paris: Champion, 1932), pp. 146-148 (Book IV, lines 1910-1947, Faral’s enumeration). R. E. 
Sullivan, “The Carolingian Missionary and the Pagan,” Speculum, XXVIII (dated October, 
1953, but not published until January, 1954), 705-740, appeared too late to be used in my 
paper. 
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of utmost significance, the royal family and retinue—a handful, but 





such a handful as was a pledge of the future. As in the case of Saint a 
Paul and the Greek world, other factors may have exerted their in- oan: 
fluence, and no doubt did, but we are not at liberty to despise the Thom 
effect of the message itself. Certainly the contemporaries did not his Su 
make that mistake. workil 
Like the Apostles Paul and Peter and Bishop Augustine of Canter. heathe 
bury, Ebbo was cautious not to offend his hearers but to use kind- on Pes 
ness, patience, and courtesy in his approach. The message was in. So in 
tended to culminate in repentance and baptism. But between the aalesien 
introduction and the peroration came the real substance which was sini | 
supposed to effect the anticipated result. Ebbo employed almost pra 
the same cluster of doctrines which Saint Paul used. He was to ‘ iain 
stress, so Emperor Louis bade him, the dogma of God as creator of rape 
all things visible and invisible, specifically of the first parents of the aoe 
human race. The doctrine of the fall was injected to motivate men- hoe th 
tion of the flood and the new beginning which followed it. Then dans 
came a paragraph devoted to the incarnation of the Divine Son, His pee 
atoning death, His session at the Father’s right hand, and the “great only th 
commission” to spread the Gospel. The emphasis on creation is |, pon k 
virtually the same in the message of Ebbo and the Apostle. While ing the 
the incarnation is only implied in the Pauline utterance, it is quite outs 
explicit in that of the Frankish archbishop. Although the latter did enie 
not in so many words refer to the resurrection, he did, in the Patristic “ ia | 
fashion, telescope it with the ascension and session. Judgment ap- — 
pears to be implied by the mention of the flood, of Divine election, ped te 
of the need for renunciation of old ways, and of new obedience, 238 clusion 
well as by an allusion to the unique corpus of faith once for all de- | Soto di 
livered. All in all, the message of Ebbo (or rather, of Emperor Louis | highest 
the Pious) is remarkably similar to Saint Paul’s Athenian discourse.) 444 ge 
Il hymns. 
Once more we leap the centuries, a little over six hundred years. | an 
The time was Saturday, the twenty-fifth day of June, 1541; the place, erected 
somewhere in the area today called Arkansas. As the urbane, deca! 14 oie 
dent Levant lay open before Saint Paul, as the hardy, gloomy North | 
spread out before Archbishop Ebbo, so a New World, of possibilities : led), Neva 
only dimly guessed, invited the Spanish soldiery of crown and CTOSs. | —— ; 
Again we miss many instructive records which we might wish to have. | tor (Bourn 
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For instance, with what appeal did Saints Constantine (Cyril) and 
Methodius approach the Slavs? How were the Wends of Prussia per- 
suaded? What did Saint Francis say to the sultan of Egypt? Saint 
Thomas Aquinas did indeed provide a handbook for missionaries, 
his Summa Contra Gentiles, but it was prepared chiefly for those 
working among the Muslims, who were certainly not pagans or 
heathen any more than were the Jews whom Saint Peter addressed 
on Pentecost. 

It is true, of course, that Don Hernando de Soto was not a Christian 
missionary in the same sense that Saint Paul and Archbishop Ebbo 
were, but it is also true that he considered himself as much a mis- 
sionary as an adventurer and conquistador. ‘The contemporary ac- 
counts portray him in all three categories. On the particular occa- 
sion to which we refer a Casqui Indian chief implored De Soto to 
restore sight to some blind members of the tribe. The request may 
have been naively sincere or it may have been shrewdly calculated to 
throw suspicion on the invader’s authority. In either case, the 
Adelantado’s reply was both modest and edifying; he answered that 
only the God in heaven Whom he served had such power.* There- 
upon he proceeded to deliver a summary of the Christian faith, tell- 
ing the Indians, through an interpreter and with a typical emotional 
outburst of tears, that “this sovereign Lord made the sky and the 
earth, and man after His image; that He had risen from the grave 
on the third day, His mortal part dying, His Divine part being death- 
less; and that, having ascended into heaven, He was there with open 
arms to receive all who would be converted to Him.” At the con- 
clusion of the discourse, which deeply affected his own soldiers, De 
Soto directed that a lofty wooden cross be made and set up in the 
highest part of the village. With an appealing display of humility 
and devotion, he and his men gathered about it for prayers and 
hymns. 

This action, by no means unique during the expedition, was prob- 
ably the usual custom. A year earlier at Achese the Spaniards had 
erected a similar cross, and the chronicler relates that ‘‘as time did 
not allow more to be done, the Indians were instructed that it was 

4The anonymous Portuguese Knight of Elvas, True Relation . . . , ch. 33, in E. G. Bourne 
(ed.), Narratives of the Career of Hernando de Soto, 2 vols. (New York: Barnes and Co., 1904), 
I,pp. 120 f. The “Relation” by the Knight of Elvas is the best record of De Soto’s expedition, 
but the story which I am here retelling is confirmed in the accounts by Biedma, the royal fac- 


tor (Bourne, op. cit., II, pp. 27 f.), and Ranjel, De Soto’s secretary (ibid., II, pp. 139-143). With 
slight adaptations, I follow the translation of Buckingham Smith as reproduced by Bourne. 
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put there to commemorate the suffering of Christ, Who was both 
God and man; that He had created the skies and the earth, and had 
suffered for the salvation of all; and that they should therefore re. 
spect that sign. . . .”* We may wonder how effective De Soto; 
method was. Happily the records preserve the answer. After the 
death of the leader, when his surviving followers finally sailed ou 
of the Mississippi river toward Mexico, they left behind them 2 
weeping band of five hundred Indians, male and female, who had 
voluntarily embraced the Christian religion.* Under far less ap. 
propriate circumstances, Hernando de Soto had been a more im 
mediately successful missionary than Saint Paul in Athens and Ebbo 
in Denmark! 

It is worthy of note that De Soto began and ended his homily, a 
both the Apostle Paul and Ebbo had done, with a very apt and natu. 
ral introduction and with a final appeal for conversion. Between 
these two parts, he, like his predecessors, stressed the doctrines of 
creation, incarnation, atoning death, and resurrection, in an almost 
catechetical or creedal manner. It was undoubtedly those teaching 
that persuaded the southern Indians as they had persuaded a few 
Athenians and some heathen Danes. Certainly it was not political 
and military might, for after two years of wandering in the primitive 
American wilderness and after the disastrous battles of Mavilla and 
Chicaga, De Soto’s expedition was not an impressive sight.’ Nor 
was it the wanton use of force: De Soto never employed that weapon 
except for actual discipline and protection, and then on a much 
smaller scale than other conqutstadores. We have no reason there. 
fore to question the chronicler’s casual observation that five hundred 


Indians had ultimately sought Christian baptism of their own voli-| 


tion. It was destined to be almost a hundred and fifty years before 
these Indian tribes would again hear the story of the Gospel. 


IV 


In conclusion, I think that we are perhaps struck most of all by the/ 
similarity of these three accounts, evidence, of course, that the mis 


sionary message was a distinct tradition which over a millennium and 


5 The Elvas narrative, ch. 13 (Bourne, op. cit., I, p. 56). 

6 Ibid., ch. 37 (Bourne, op. cit., I, p. 194). 

7 De Soto’s own letter from Florida testifies to his Christian sincerity (Bourne, op. cit., Il 
pp. 159-164). Note also the deeply religious and charitable sentiment of his will; see Theo 
dore Maynard, De Soto and the Conquistadores (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1930), 
pp. 259-261. 
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a half varied very little in its essentials. ‘There is the same method 
of gentle approach, the same doctrinal content, and the same appeal 
for commitment. The situations were much alike and the mod- 
erate results were not greatly different. ll in all, the three consti- 
tute a vivid indication of the powerful impact of “the old, old story.” 
We cannot but wish, however, that the other half of the record were 
better known to us, that is, what the non-Christians thought when 
they first heard the strange new Gospel. 








EVANGELISM ON THE COLLEGE 
CAMPUS 


By Husert C. Nose 


Colleges are showing renewed interest in religion as part of a deep 
ferment that marks all discussions of the philosophy of education; 
students are interested in religion or a philosophy of life that makes 
sense of our time; the church believes it has saving truth. The 
result is increased concern for the Christian faith of students, or 
evangelism on the college campus. This increased concern is being 
expressed through the deputation teams and campus crusades of the 
fundamentalists, the University Christian Missions of the National 
Council of Churches, and plans for the expansion of work with 
students on the part of all the denominations. 

It would seem, however, that such increased activity should be 
preceded by some careful thought on the philosophy of college evan- 
gelism. There are indications that while higher education has a 
new interest in religion, it is not ready to accept now a type of 
presentation of the Gospel that it previously rejected. ‘There are 
indications that while students are looking for a faith by which to 
live, they are not finding the answer in the Christian faith as now 
presented. Life magazine, not long ago, dropped a plan to report a 
revival of religious interest on the campus when extensive research 
failed to support the assumption. ‘There are no indications that 
where students have responded to current methods of evangelism, 
significantly larger numbers are manifesting a vital, intelligent, 
creative, faith adequate to give leadership in these times. 

Such facts prompt the asking of three questions the church needs 
to answer. 

First, what is evangelism? 

Second, what are the peculiar and unique qualities of the academic 
community in which we wish to make the Christian faith come alive? 

Third, in the light of the answer to the preceding questions, what 
will be proper and effective evangelism on the campus? 
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In considering the first question John Deschner, formerly Execu- 
tive Secretary of U.S.C.C., has made a helpful analysis that makes 
explicit the dissatisfaction many of us have felt with the current mean- 
ing being given to the term evangelism. Deschner points out that 
the term belongs to the nineteenth century and refers to a particular 
type of witnessing to the Christian faith in a particular era. “I am 
convinced,” says he, “that some of our modern difficulty in making 
much sense out of evangelism lies in our associating it with nineteenth 
century realities which may or may not be real in the twentieth 
century.” 

These associations to Deschner are: an over-emphasis on subjec- 
tivity to the neglect of the objective reality involved in evangelism, 
too much confidence in increased attendance and new members as 
evidence of evangelism, and the assumption that enthusiasm indi- 
cates the presence of the Holy Spirit. All these realities may be an 
evidence of the Holy Spirit but not necessarily so: “‘some real evan- 
gelism—presenting the offense of the risen Christ—might actually 
reduce our numbers.” . . . “Enthusiasm is no indispensable part 
of evangelism. ‘The soberer words ‘witness’ and ‘preaching’ betray 
this fact.” 

What Deschner makes clear is that due to these associations our 
understanding of the term evangelism is too narrow and circum- 
scribed and thus false to the New Testament understanding of how 
the Gospel is spread. For, as he goes on to point out, the New 
Testament says, ““witness to the resurrection’’ and “preach the Gos- 
pel.” But witnessing to the resurrection is not necessarily talking 
about the resurrection. ‘The basic question is, how do our lives, 
in word and deed, give evidence that Jesus Christ is the living, acting, 
power of God; that for us he is Lord of Life, all of life? If he is 
Lord of our lives, witnessing to it may involve talking or preaching 
but not necessarily so. A study of the long life of the church indi- 
cates that verbal witness is but one type of witnessing. ‘There are 
many others not the least of which is the day-to-day life activity of 
the ordinary church that draws together a worshiping community 
of people from all walks of life and nurtures them in the life of faith. 
Even in our reformed churches with their emphasis on the spoken 
word as indicated by the pulpit-centered sanctuary, preaching was 
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not isolated from the worship and life of the community as a whole, 
Evangelism is witnessing to the living lordship of Christ, and is done 
by the Holy Spirit as he uses our lives as instruments in making the 
power of God operative in the lives of others. 


II 


What are the peculiar and unique qualities of the academic 
community in which we wish to make the Christian faith come alive? 

What some of us too often forget is that whatever the roots the 
modern college or university may have, in the classic tradition or 
elsewhere, it has a major tap root in the Christian church. The 
church founded and fostered institutions of higher learning because 
it believed that all truth was of God and the Christian must worship 


God with his mind as well as the rest of his being. Rashdall, in his | 


study of the medieval universities, makes clear that the church 
fostered cathedral schools and the developing universities. He 
quotes a medieval writer who cites the church, the state, and the 
university as “the three mysterious powers or ‘virtues’ by whose 
harmonious co-operation the life and health of Christendom are 
sustained.” 

The Reformation brought a renewal of concern for education 
at all levels, well expressed in the first Book of Discipline of the 
Scottish Presbyterian Church—“God has determined that the church 
on earth shall be taught by men and since he no longer illumines men 
miraculously, we must provide carefully for the virtuous education 
of youth.” ‘That the church in America took this concern seriously 
is evidenced by the number of colleges it founded, and it is interesting 
to note that in the charters and statements of purpose of these institu- 
tions the emphasis is on cultural education and liberal learning for 
all people. The charter of Hampden-Sidney College says, it shall 
be a “‘school for the cultural education of youth’”’ where there shall 
be concern for morals and worship in the Presbyterian way “yet all 
possible care shall be taken that no undue emphasis will be used . . . 
to bias the judgment of any.” The church has valued the academic 
tradition as having a unique, specialized and indispensable part to 
play in the life of the church and a Christian society. 

The function of the college, Christian or secular, is to seek and 
teach truth, all truth. To this end it has maintained certain princi- 
ples that make this possible. These are the foundation convictions, 
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presuppositions, dogmas, upon which higher education rests. “They 
are the only dogmas in which it may, and I believe should, indoctri- 
nate students. 

First, that truth is available to man’s searching mind and heart. 
We may, as Christians, believe it is God’s revelation or, as secularists, 
man’s discovery, but the availability of truth is the academician’s 
fundamental presupposition of faith. 

Second, the search for truth is governed by rigid moral standards 
of honesty, integrity, industry, and excellence. There must be no 
careless work, no falsifying or concealing of facts to support a point 
of view, and absolute integrity in teaching. 

Third, all decisions as to what is true are tentative and subject to 
revision. Decisions must be held in abeyance as long as possible in 
order that all facts may be gathered and any truth believed may be 
re-examined in the light of new evidence. All approaches to truth 
and learning must be characterized by openmindedness and recep- 
tivity. 

Finally, there is faith in other persons and a demand that there 
be respect for them as fellow searchers and learners in a community 
of those who seek truth. Whatever may be one’s own conviction one 
is bound to respect the opinion and convictions of others, and, in this 
community of mutual respect, no one may become an over-ardent 
pleader or propagandist for a particular truth. That is not to say 
that any views are silenced, but their expression must abide by the 
standards of propriety and decorum set by the community, stand- 
ards which are designed to protect freedom and truth. 

Of course, no such ideal academic community exists. Faculties 
and students fail these principles every day. There are colleges that 
do not permit the free search for truth nor the teaching of all truth. 
There are dogmatic, opinionated professors who indoctrinate and 
others who fail the standards of integrity, excellence, and respect for 
persons. “The Church has every right to complain when this occurs 
and particularly when, in the name of openmindedness, a college 
or professor indoctrinates students in an anti-Christian point of view. 
Nevertheless, these are the principles that create the climate of the 
academic community. The more they are realized the more likely 
is the college to resist any invasion by those who fail to understand 
and respect its principles. ‘Thus you have the paradox that our best 
colleges may be the ones to resist the approaches of some elements in 
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the church. For however the church conceives of its mission of 
evangelism, it is bound to respect the principles of its own child, the 
academic community. To fail to do this is to undermine and destroy 
an institution the church itself has fostered as being indispensable. 


III 


With this in mind how do we answer the third question? What 
will be proper and effective evangelism on the campus? 

We have said that evangelism is bearing witness to the living 
Christ and that such witness, rather than being confined to verbal 
utterance, is made whenever we have become the instruments of the 
Holy Spirit in making the power of God in Christ operative in the 
lives of others. To this end Christ founded the church, the com. 
munity of believers. Here, it seems to me, is the key to campus 
evangelism—the formation of a Christian community within, adjacent 
to, or overlapping the academic community. Which of these is 
possible depends on the nature of each different campus. In what 
follows I shall apply the principle only to the first, the Christian 
college in which it is possible to form a Christian community within 
the academic community. Other situations present special prob- 
lems. 

Where it is possible the community approach is fundamental for 
several reasons. 

First, the impulse to evangelism may come from within the aca 
demic community itself and is thus not resisted as an alien invasion. 

Second, it is possible to approach and seek the co-operation of the 
total academic community rather than having to be satisfied with 
extra-curricular fringe activities. 

Third, the campus Christian community knows best the campus 
situation. It can best speak to the “condition” of administration, 
faculty, and students and will know what is proper and appropriate 
in the light of a particular academic atmosphere. 

Fourth, and most important—it is through a community that we 
can best witness to the living Christ in all of his fullness and depth. 
The mark of great preaching is the ability to make this witnes 
through verbal utterance, though much of the power of the spoken 
word comes from the life behind it. But great preaching is rare. 
In its place we get a great deal of speaking in which emotion is | 
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artificially related to ideas. ‘This is necessary because some evan- 
gelists, confined to the narrow plane of verbal utterance, must resort 
to some method of stirring feeling apart from their ideas which are 
too thin and shallow to stir life at its vital depths. When ideas are 
inadequate to deal with a man’s real concerns in the depth and 
breadth of his being, they must be artificially related to his senti- 
ments in order that they may be accepted through association. ‘This 
is not to say the Holy Spirit never speaks through such preaching— 
through it the living Christ may enter the lives of certain people with 
certain needs. But for most people it fails to go deep because the 
understanding of Christ’s significance fails to reach them where they 
really live, their fundamental motives and concerns, so the response 
wanes as emotion fades. 

The alternative to this is that Christ be incorporated in group 
life experience, in a community, so that the Word becomes flesh—it 
is heard, it is felt, it is seen, it is experienced in all its fullness. ‘The 
witness is made through the community both as a group and as 
individuals. 

This community is the church on the campus. It naturally as- 
sumes responsibility for the so-called religious activities, worship, the 
nourishing of communal life, discussion, social service, the arranging 
of programs, regular and special, such as religious emphasis week, re- 
treats, etc.—all done in terms of what is right and proper when con- 
sidered in relation to the communal life of the campus. All this 
might be called evangelism through the activity of the worshiping 
community. Where possible the community will include faculty 
and administration. All elements of the college will be represented 
in the followship and will bring to it the manifold interests and 
activities of the total campus where they may be lifted up in terms of 
the mind of Christ, to be judged and at least influenced if not trans- 
formed. 

The effectiveness of this evangelism depends on the degree to 
which the living Christ is truly at the heart of it so that by the power 
of the Holy Spirit the community nourishes in warmth and depth the 
spiritual life of its members and gives evidence that Christ is the 
Lord of its own inner life and interpersonal relations. It depends 
also on the ability of the community to be inclusive rather than 
exclusive and reach out and vitally influence campus life through 
wholehearted participation in the total college program. It must 
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also show imagination and skill in interpreting the significance of 
faith to all aspects of college life and meeting the peculiar needs of 
students and faculty. 


IV 


Another aspect of evangelism is personal witness. This form of 
evangelism suffers greatly from the too common idea that it is con- 
fined to the spoken word. ‘The source of the idea is that element 
of the church that has reduced faith in Christ to dogma and thinks 
of evangelism as winning the assent of others to a particular dogma. 

But Christ is more than dogma and when he enters a life it is the 
whole life that bears witness, not merely the mind and tongue. We 
all know this yet we have allowed the idea to spread in the church 
that evangelism consists in going out and telling people what we 
think we believe. The cause of Christ and the church is often 
harmed by those young people who bring this idea to the campus 
and with obvious sincerity, and sometimes arrogance, violate all 
the academic proprieties in their attempt to convince others of their 
particular dogma or form of Christian expression. ‘This aggressive- 
ness is resented in the academic community and creates resistance 
that closes minds and hardens hearts so that the Gospel never gets a 
chance. 

In place of this idea we must help our young people see that for 
most of us our witness is made by the Holy Spirit as we carry out 
our vocations as Christian students or faculty. A Christian student 
is called of God to be first of all a student and a Christian professor 
is called of God first of all to fulfill his academic calling. Christ 
in our hearts may become known to others as they see and feel his 
spirit in our lives, as they see our quality as students, as they see 
the type of activity to which we give our support, the spirit we mani- 
fest in the classroom, athletics, political office, or fraternity life, and, 
most of all, as they feel his love in the warmth and concern we show 
for those around us. 

This is not to say that verbal witness is excluded. There is ample 
opportunity for the student or faculty member to speak the timely 
word either in public meetings, in discussion groups or in conversa- 
tion, but it must be done in humility and love and with due concern 
for the proprieties of time and place. ‘Two or three years ago during 
a panel discussion at a Student-Faculty retreat I heard a popular and 
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able professor speak out with force and sincerity, a testimony of his 
Christian faith. What he believed had long been implicit in his 

ersonal life and approach to his discipline but here was the time 
and place to be explicit and many students spoke of what the testi- 
mony meant tothem. In contrast, I think of a professor at the same 
retreat who had been asked to speak on the relation of the Christian 
faith to his field, economics. The result was so embarrassing that 
even students squirmed. For he testified to a narrow dogmatic faith 
and then followed it with an attempt to relate the faith to economics 
in a manner so patently artificial and naive that both the faith and 
the faculty were discredited. 

The degree to which students should be expected to be evangelists 
of verbal witness is to me definitely limited. Verbal witness must 
come from conviction—a student by definition is in the process of 
broadening his horizons of knowledge and should be examining his 
inherited convictions if he is to find a personal faith that will be 
his own. Feeling under obligation to testify, some students never 
dare to examine their convictions. ‘They have been taught that they 
are Christian soldiers called to fight in defense of a dogma and never 
dare to lay down their arms or ask themselves if they really believe 
in what they are fighting for. The result too often is personality 
problems and non-faith, or if faith is retained it is compartmentalized, 
and Christ’s lordship is confined to a narrow area of life, never be- 
coming the principle of interpretation that gives meaning to all of 
life. 

However, there is a type of witness that a Christian student can 
make in the midst of all his growth, turmoil, and search for under- 
standing. I think of two recent graduates who were the most 
effective evangelists, much of it through the spoken word. They 
came to the campus relatively shallow, happy, nominal Christians. 
The Holy Spirit touched them and they became witnesses, not so 
much to settled convictions, but to their enthusiasm for the search. 
They preached the conviction of the importance of having con- 
victions and the extreme importance of seeking the best. This was 
fresh air evangelism that opened the doors and windows of many 
minds, that the Holy Spirit might enter. They testified to the God 
who yet speaketh by witnessing to the living, thinking Christ, our 
eternal contemporary. 
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Vv 


Finally, there is the evangelism of trying to make Christ Lord 
of all aspects of campus life. For most people Christ only becomes 
known as they see his spirit expressed in human relations and ac- 
tivity. To this end the Christian community must uncreasingly 
lead out in the effort to make his spirit the norm or standard by 
which everything on the campus is judged. In the past this effort 
has been too much confined to personal ethics and morals in extra- 
curricular activity. We must go much further and deeper in this 
area and seriously raise questions as to what Christ means in our 
conduct of athletics, social life, campus politics and living group in- 
fluence. The latter is of particular concern. For most students 
the major life-changing influences are their day-to-day companionship 
with fellow-students in campus life and particularly the impact of 
the living units—dormitories, fraternities and sororities. How these 
can be made centers of Christian influence is a major challenge. 

But it is doubtful that we will take this challenge seriously until 
we establish the relevance of the living Christ to the disciplines and 
curriculum of the college. ‘To me this is the heart of the problem 
of campus evangelism. 

Some years ago while speaking on realistic evangelism, H. H. 
Farmer, of England, asked this question, ‘““When does the presenta- 
tion of a truth call forth a response?’ One of his answers was that 
it calls forth a response when the listener sees that it is bound up 
with matters of importance, when it relates to his values. His values 
may be the wrong values, but unless he sees a relationship between 
them and the truth being presented, the truth never comes alive 
for him. 

This is what is happening when Christian truth is presented to the 
majority of the faculty and students of our colleges and universities. 
It is not coming alive because it seems irrelevant to the things about 
which they are concerned. To us it may be the word of salvation; 
to them it is an ancient creed. To us it may be the most profound 
answer to the deepest questions; to them it is either an answer they 
cannot believe or an answer to questions they are not asking. Most 
of them see the relevance of Christianity’s ethical and moral teaching 
but say, “Why dress up in the panoply of religious practice what 
decent people believe anyway?” And most faculty members are 
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pretty decent people. ‘This is the secularism which many of us be- 
wail and sometimes attribute to the division of religion and education 
caused by our doctrine of the separation of the church and state. 
Such a division may be a partial factor but the deeper reason is that 
we have failed to re-establish theologically the relationship of the 
Christian faith to the dominant values of our western culture which 
it once held. ‘The arts and sciences broke away from the church 
because the old theological basis of their relationship was false and 
denied freedom. ‘The Roman Catholics have revised but never for- 
saken the Thomistic synthesis, but Protestantism has never given 
major attention to the construction of a theological interpretation 
that made clear the relation of culture to faith. The result is that 
in a modern university, if theology has any place at all, it is just 
another subject and anything but “the queen of sciences.” 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the well-known historical causes 
of the separation but I mention three that are particularly relevant. 
One is the bitter struggle the arts and sciences had to wage to free 
themselves from what Dr. Robert E. Fitch calls Protestant clericalism. 
As he puts it, ““The war for academic freedom was fought on three 
main fronts. One centered around Darwin and the liberation of 
the natural sciences from fundamentalist doctrine. Another was 
focused on historical research and interpretation, and involved the 
effort of all the social sciences to achieve some sort of objective sci- 
entific method. A third front, which extended beyond the borders 
of the academic world, had to do with literature, music, and the arts, 
which were in rebellion against a baleful influence called Puritan- 
ism.” 

A second reason is the specialization necessary to become master 
of any field of knowledge. Between the pressure of heavy teaching 
loads, busy campus life, and the tremendous growth of knowledge in 
all fields, the average faculty member has little time for the wider 
reading necessary to be a lay theologian and relate his specialty to 
the presuppositions of faith. And he gets little help from the 
average minister, who, rather than being an intellectual leader 
through his preaching, must conform to the demand of his congre- 
gation that he be a sort of spiritual social worker. 

A third reason is, partly due to a Protestant theological vacuum 
and partly due to the nature of science, the various sciences have 
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tended to develop their own philosophical presuppositions. The 
theological vacuum is well described by Dr. Fitch. “For the aca- 
demic mind Protestantism is not a genuine philosophy; it is not 
rationally satisfying in a comprehensive sense; it is not a system. . . . 
Protestant rationalism is individualistic, inquiring, pluralistic, and 
experimental. It does not generate a system of thought so much 
as it reflects a spiritual impulse which, through the prophetic per- 
sonalities of a Luther, a Calvin, a Wesley, a George Fox, or through 
some courageous and intractable sect, thrusts into history a series 
of insights and of principles for the religious inspiration and guid- 


ance of man. . . . For the present this spiritual impulse lacks unitary 
structure and logical coherence, and the academic mind is baffled 
by it.” 


Coupled with this is the fact that the sciences have tended to de- 
velop pre-suppositions of faith based on the discoveries of science. 
In doing this they have entered the field of philosophy and faith. 
Some scientists recognize this and have adopted logical positivism, a 
leading if not the leading school of philosophy today. ‘The majority 
have no articulate philosophy but operate from unconscious assump- 
tions. 

It is almost inevitable, for example, that psychology, the science 
dedicated to understanding man, will go beyond its factual discov- 
eries and postulate hypotheses of faith. Applied psychology could 
not function without them. So, as Outler says, “modern psycho- 
therapy, beyond its science and its art, is also a wisdom about life.” 
He goes on to point out that in a man as profound as Frohm this is 
conscious and explicit—his faith is religious humanism. For most 
psychologists the faith is an implicit and unexamined naturalism. 

This is true to a greater or lesser degree in most fields of learning. 
But before bewailing our godless universities and naturalist pro- 
fessors we need to ask, ‘““What alternative have they?’ Where is the 
theological understanding that will enable them to harmonize with 
intellectual integrity that which they believe to be true in their 
field of study, with what they may believe to be true in the Christian 
faith? 

Of course we all know plenty of Christians in the universities, but 
it is my observation that most of them simply accept this dichotomy 
and by compartmentalization are enabled to be honest scientists and 
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at least nominal Christians. It is interesting to note that the natural 
scientists seem to find this much easier than the social scientists. 

But the fact is, unable to relate his field of study in a meaningful 
way to the Christian faith, a faculty member can be little more than 
a nominal Christian. ‘This becomes clear when we see Christian 
faculty being used to help students think through their religious 
problems. ‘Two years ago, in preparation for Religious Emphasis 
Week, one college asked its professors and departments to give some 
thought as to how they could raise within each department the 
question, ‘What is the significance for the Christian faith for this 
department?’ Nearly everyone was co-operative but when it came 
down to action the universal question was, ‘What do we do?’ 

This came out even more clearly as faculty members were used 
on discussion panels. Questions of faith were answered with 
Christian witness. Questions in particular fields were answered from 
a different set of presuppositions. When it came to relating the 
two it was done superficially or not at all. A psychologist could see 
values in Christianity as an aid to personal adjustment or in providing 
dynamic for ethical living. A political scientist or economist would 
value Christian ethics but discussed problems of politics or economics 
from a purely secular point of view. In nearly every instance Chris- 
tianity had a compartmentalized or marginal place; it was not the 
vital center. And this is what the students caught from it—a nomi- 
nal, respectable Christian faith which most of them had already. 
“Christianity is a good thing—it has certain very real values, but of 
course you can’t swallow all of it or take it too seriously.” The 
result of this is that you can say of American students what Dr. 
Adiseshiah said of most Indian students, ‘““The average student comes 
out of universities as an evolutionist in natural science, a materialist 
in history, a determinist in economics, an idealist in politics and a 
Christian (Hindu or Moslem) in religion.” One can hardly call 
this the living Christ becoming Lord of life. 

However, before deploring it in the college, we had better face 
the fact that this is precisely what students would get from the 
average laymen in our churches. I know this from having been a 
pastor in a church and from talking with many church-going parents 
of our students. One or two just recently have expressed great 
concern that their children were considering entering the ministry or 
the mission field instead of business. 
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VI 


If this analysis has any truth then certainly the answer is not bitter 
denunciation of the men of goodwill who teach in our colleges, nor 
is it more heated exhortations to faith. The answer involves light, 
theological light, understanding that enables men to love God 
with their minds as well as their hearts. Not that reason alone will 
necessarily lead men to Christ but that honest men whose lives are 
dedicated to the things of the mind cannot wholeheartedly accept 
Christ if it involves closing the mind. 

Whatever else it involves the answer certainly depends on the 
ability of the church to make advances in developing more adequate 
theological insights. We do not have to wait for a genius to produce 
a great Summa but we do have to raise up theologians who are also 
experts in various disciplines and thus capable of relating a sound 
theology to the various fields of knowledge. Fortunately progress in 
this direction is already being made. 

In psychology, for example, men like David Roberts, Rollo May, 
and Albert Outler are clarifying the issues in the field and showing 
where Christian presuppositions lead in contrast to those of natural- 
ism. 

In the field of economics most encouraging developments are 
taking place. Under the leadership of Cameron Hall for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, an extensive research and interpretation 
project is now going on. The first three of six projected volumes 
have been printed and show how the insights of specialists in various 
fields such as psychology, economics, political science, philosophy, 
and theology can be brought together for the enrichment of Christian 
understanding. 

A great contribution of the ecumenical movement is the vitality 
of the theological thinking it is stimulating, a good example of 
which is the Amsterdam Conference Book. Independent organiza- 
tions such as the Hazen Foundation are working in this area and 
making books and pamphlets available that discuss the relation of 
the Christian faith to various disciplines. In other words, material 
is now being produced that makes ignorance less excusable. There 
is help available for faculty members to think deeply and profoundly 
in the area of faith. The Division of Higher Education of the 
National Council is making extensive plans to get this material in 
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the hands of professors and to stimulate the forming of groups for 
thought and discussion. We can all aid in the effort by spreading 
this information among college faculties. 

We can perhaps do more by concentrating the attention of the 
church toward developing a strategy of evangelism that truly fits 
the academic world. Some elements of such a strategy may be 
suggested. 

First, the church must give serious attention to the academic world 
as a unique field of evangelism in this broader sense. It must project 
a long-range program of work with and in colleges for which it uses 
its best minds and leadership. Such a program may involve a change 
of the attitude that college Christian activities should aim at keeping 
the student related to his local church. It should try to keep him in 
the fellowship of a Christian community. But it is probable that a 
campus Christian community which centers in the lordship of Christ 
in that community will best help a student grow in faith during his 
college career. If such a community is impossible on the campus 
then perhaps the student should be encouraged to enter the fellow- 
ship of a church adjacent to the campus where his peculiar needs and 
problems are given major attention. 

Second, these communities must be made centers of ideas and 
thought rather than activity programs. Students must be given an 
opportunity to grow in their understanding of faith as their minds 
expand in other areas. College work leaders must be selected for 
their theological competence and capacity to lead students intel- 
lectually and meet faculties on an equal level of academic competence. 

Third, thought should be given to the organizing in our Church 
Schools of college preparatory courses for high-school students. If 
a college prep course is necessary academically it is equally necessary 
theologically. Such a course should prepare a student for college 
by giving him understanding of the place higher education has had 
in the history of the church, by leading him to expect upset and 
confusion in his thinking as part of normal Christian growth, by 
stimulating him to search for himself the sound faith and convictions 
he must have. 

Through such a program, we may prepare the way for the Holy 
Spirit to make the living Christ come alive in the academic world 
and stop the drift that is causing the church, as Dr. Paul Payne puts 
it, to lose its head. 











APPRAISING NEW PLAYS 


By Wirtsur Dwicut DuNKEL 


OR generations distinguished literary critics have written of the 
sensitivity of the drama to the cross-currents of ideas in the 
life of the people. If then, the temper of our time is reflected 

in the mirror of Broadway, perhaps religious thinkers will find an 
appraisal of the new plays of some usefulness. Or it may be that 
some observations on the appraising of new plays, gained during 
more than a quarter century of careful evaluation, may provide a 
point of view for ministers to consider. 

Each season approximately 125 new plays appear on Broadway. 
About one-half of this number fail within a few days after the opening 
performance. Many of these failures, costing some $25,000 per 
play, are interesting and worth seeing despite their unattractiveness 
to critics and audiences or the technical difficulties which have 
blocked success. “The remainder run for several weeks, and perhaps 
become motion pictures, but usually no more than a dozen prove 
to be successful. ‘There seems to be an enormous waste here, a fail- 
ure to recognize good plays either when submitted or in production. 
Yet such is the procedure, and I mention it to establish the point 
that, when a play succeeds, it has passed through trial by fire and 
thus merits attention, if not approval. 

A play presents an emotional conflict, only incidentally a story, 
and seeks to evoke an emotional response from an audience. If 
you are a reader of plays, you are in a secondary position, not re- 
sponding with a group, but giving intellectual rather than emotional 
response to the play. It is the impact on the emotions of the group 
that determines a play’s success in the theater. 

The Broadway audience is not provincial; nor is it intellectual. 
Certainly it is not as sophisticated as it would like to consider itself. 
For along with the critics on opening night appear the friends of the 
author and actors as well as the habitual first-nighters. But after a 
play becomes established it is not necessarily supported by New 
Yorkers at all. People in the city on holiday have heard about a 
play and want to see it; seekers after entertainment, teachers, stu- 
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dents, devotees of the theater, and all sorts and manners of people 
interested in ideas. So before long a rather comprehensive if not 
inclusive cross-section of Americans witnesses the play. Hence if a 
play remains on the stage for many weeks, it probably interests a 
rather diversified group of people, and to do that, it must reflect 
in its mirror of life certain ideas, points of view, or social problems 
of significance. How does one go about evaluating it? 


I 


Let me say, to begin with, that though I view the stage objectively 
as an art form, nevertheless, I hope to find in it an ethical standard 
maintained. I cannot expect, after long experience, to approve the 
moral standard prevailing in the majority of Broadway plays, but I 
do believe that as in novels and poems of distinction, universal ethical 
codes, including our great Christian ethic, should prevail in a repre- 
sentation of life. ‘Thus I stand on middle ground between my profes- 
sional associates, on the one hand, who profess no concern with either 
moral or ethical codes in appraising a work of art, and ministers, 
on the other, who by their dedication cannot assume quite this degree 
of objectivity. 

Ministers all too often praise plays, novels, and poems simply be- 
cause they appear morally sound regardless of their lack of any claim 
to artistry. Pretty and sentimental stories are not the antidote for 
indecency. One can view life whole without seeking distortion of 
the fact. But by the same token authors who seek popularity by 
shocking their readers are as objectionable as sentimentalists. It is 
the cleavage between art and morality which is the crux of the 
problem. 

Of the new plays, Robert Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy is the 
most provocative. Its title derives from the advice of the dean’s 
wife to the bride of one of the new masters in a preparatory school: 
Do not take the boys’ adolescent anxieties and problems too seriously; 
all they need is tea and sympathy. But the author disagrees. The 
play’s thesis is that it is necessary to become personally involved in 
the problems of others if one is trying to help them. This may be 
a controversial theme, but it is not half so controversial as Mr. Ander- 
son’s handling of it. 

When the curtain rises, one side of the stage represents the apart- 
ment of the master, Bill Reynolds, to which he has brought his 
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bride Laura. ‘The other half of the stage, separated by a hallway 
and stairs, discloses a student’s bedroom in this dormitory. This 
room is occupied by Tom Lee, a sensitive, quiet boy who strums his 
guitar and dreams of being a ballad singer someday. He is not the 
athletic type, but is nevertheless the school’s champion tennis player. 
The time is at the end of the school year. 

Without any justification, a charge of homosexuality is brought 
against Tom Lee. His schoomates are not concerned with the evi- 
dence. ‘They begin to jeer at him, haze him, and persecute him, 
remembering inconsequential things he has done as indications of 
his queerness: he likes music; he has played the feminine parts in 
school plays; and he does not tell lurid stories of his experiences with 
girls. 

Laura Reynolds overhears ‘Tom telephoning a notorious girl in 
an attempt to establish himself as regular fellow and tries to save 
him from this bitter experience. She thinks she understands his 
action, for she had once married an eighteen-year old boy on his way 
to war, only to have him killed on the battlefield, trying to prove his 
bravery to his comrades by a foolhardy act. When her second 
husband, Bill, the perennial athletic type, turns against Tom, she is 
astonished and dismayed, for she feels that Bill has a double responsi- 
bility to Tom as friend of his father and as Master of his house. 
Her own efforts to befriend Tom and to try to restore his self- 
confidence bring nothing but criticism from her husband, and she 
makes up her mind to leave him. Finally, she tells ‘Tom that he is 
more of a man than her apparently athletic husband, and the curtain 
falls on the sensational scene of her giving herself to the boy to 
restore his self-respect. 

This immoral act has dubious implications. Even if one grants 
the premise that the otherwise well-intentioned Masters and students 
have in the instance of Tom Lee committed the egregious sin of 
persecution, there remains the age-old question of whether the end 
justifies so desperate a sacrifice. But after one leaves the theater and 
reflects on the dialogue he has heard, and, before the play is printed, 
tries to recollect precisely what he has heard, Laura’s lines about her 
husband’s anxiety about himself, his failure as a husband, suddenly 
come to mind and distort the end with an unpleasant overtone that 
suggests that Laura may not have been sacrificing herself at all; on 
the contrary, perhaps her sympathy for the boy is only an extension 
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of her own self-pity. ‘Two lines of dialogue thus throw into con- 
fusion whatever moral values might have been salvaged from the 
play’s central theme: self-sacrifice for others. 


II 


Adolescent anxieties and problems have been dramatized in other 
Broadway plays. End As a Man, is a current success about hazing 
ina military school. Last season Bernardine dealt with the attempts 
of school boys to have adult experiences. ‘The only comedy Eugene 
O’Neill wrote in his heyday, Ah Wilderness, was about an adolescent’s 
struggle to assume manhood. But in Tea and Sympathy something 
new is added to the bewilderment and frustration of adolescent boys, 
namely, guilt by association, and the endeavor of the pack to destroy 
the individual simply because a false charge is made against him. In 
this instance, the victim is no beautiful woman of whom others are 
jealous, or an idealistic man, perhaps a clergyman, ruined by slander. 
The author of Tea and Sympathy makes a boy the victim of the 
group. 

The play also provides interesting reflections on how the Kinsey 
Report has made sexual aberration into news. Mr. Anderson has 
written that he is not dramatizing homosexuality in a preparatory 
school, but the use of homosexuality as the false charge against the 
boy is topical. Last year Arthur Miller extended the implications 
of the Salem witchhunts in The Crucible to include the witch- 
hunting of today’s rabid anti-communists. Broadway’s plays thus 
reflect the immediate contemporary concern over injustice resulting 
from charges and testimony without due process of law. 

One can scarcely ask of Tea and Sympathy what world picture it 
presents. But the answer would be that it reflects the secular ex- 
istentialism of our time. Not fate, not chance, and certainly not 
God’s Providence prevails. On the contrary, it is the situation itself 
that seems to demand Laura’s involvement with Tom at any cost, 
that the wrongs of society may be righted. The individual’s per- 
sonal standard of morality, rather than any traditional ethical stand- 
ard, is central. Indeed in present-day fiction the authoritarianism 
of the Ten Commandments seems to be giving way to general human- 
itarian impulse. One can only question where this present tendency 
for everyone to decide for himself what is lawful and just, may lead. 
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An illustration of the absurdity of the personal code of honor 
unintentionally appears in the otherwise innocuous comedy entitled 
Kind Sir. This bit of fluff is sold out for six months to the admirers 
of Mary Martin and Charles Boyer; their resounding disappointment, 
however, reverberates up and down Broadway. But there is one 
point in it worth considering. As the financier makes love to beauti- 
ful women, he invariably tells them that he is already married, 
separated from his wife, but unable to gain a divorce from her. So 
he declares that he proceeds in these affairs with honor and decency, 
since he is deceiving no woman with the hope of marriage. When 
he does fall in love and reveals this fabrication, he is horrified at the 
indecency of continuing the situation without marriage. Quite ob- 
viously the author intended to be merely sophisticated and liberal, 
but the inconsistencies of a code of honor for immorality reduce the 
whole business to absurdity. 


III 


The trouble confronting present-day playwrights is the lack of an 
ethical code. If drama develops from a conflict of emotions, it is 
rather difficult to have much conflict without some beliefs for which 
people will fight and become angry. Our mildly decent society with 
its tolerance of individual standards of conduct thus does not provide 
a background in which anyone appears right or wrong, but merely 
halfway-right and halfway-wrong. 

It is amusing, therefore, to find in The Solid Gold Cadillac a standard 
of conduct assailed with satiric force. Josephine Hull, playing the part 
of a holder of ten shares in the corporation, arises to inquire in a stock- 
holders’ annual meeting just what the chairman of the board does 
to earn $175,000 per annum. Here again as the stock of a large 
corporation has become distributed among small stockholders, the 
whole problem of voting by proxy, with the management voting 
itself power with 750,000 shares by proxy, has slowly aroused the 
interest of the American people. 

In order to make a play out of this topical situation, it was neces- 
sary to reveal the President of the Board, the President of the Cor- 
poration, the Treasurer, and the Secretary, as all evil men, and the 
stockholder of a few shares as a rather honest person seeking her due 
in this instance. On the other hand, no great corporation could, 
obviously, long flourish and extend its services and goods if all of its 
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officers were dishonest. But for the sake of satire, for a comic situa- 
tion, here we find a standard of right and wrong, rather than a 
standard of business competency established. When critics expound, 
therefore, on the necessary dichotomy between structure and morality 
in the drama, let them be reminded how even secular writers find 
themselves improvising standards of right and wrong in order to have 
a conflict of emotions. 

Nothing is more amusing these days than liberal intellectuals, like 
Don Quixote seeking windmills, setting up their own standards for 
the rest to follow. Is the experience of the human race through 
centuries of struggling to live in peace and prosperity as nothing? 
Must we now be misled by a generation content to toss the baby out 
with the bathwater? 

Teahouse of the August Moon, though it has one unfair reference 
to missionaries, illustrates the short-sightedness of American theorists 
in dealing with people who have been many times “liberated’’ by 
conquerors. ‘The scene is Okinawa, and the Pentagon has sent Plan 
B, with all the catchwords and clichés of democracy, for recon- 
struction after occupation. A school-house is to be built, but the 
natives want a teahouse in their village. The women are to be or- 
ganized into a league for democratic action but they much prefer 
to be instructed in the art of the geisha girls. Local industry is to 
be developed, but what they can sell to the occupational force is not 
cricket cages and straw hats but the liquor distilled from their sweet 
potatoes. ‘The point is that a theoretical plan for the improvement 
of a people’s lot does not always conform with either their interests 
or their common sense. 


IV 


Of these four plays, Tea and Sympathy, The Solid Gold Cadillac, 
Kind Sir, and Teahouse of the August Moon, three are comedies, 
two of which are interesting because of the satirical point of view 
presented on well-intentioned but impracticable situations. Only 
Tea and Sympathy has a serious theme. So one may ask the ques- 
tion: Is light-hearted entertainment enough? Of course it is for the 
majority. People are so harassed by their own problems that they 
seek escape from them in the theater. Some of my most distinguished 
scientific friends refuse to see serious plays and depend upon me to 
guard them from the problem-type of play. 
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Now if Kind Sir had brilliant repartee, witty and quotable ling 
which lift one from the ruggedness of the daily routine, I would 
recommend it. But with only a dubious situation, it offers little 
chance for laughter. The spirit of Teahouse of the August Moons 
gay to the point of carelessness. It has many witty lines, particularly 
refreshing in the contrast between the point of view of an ancient 
people and our own modernity. The contrast between two ways 
of life: our intense seriousness and their casualness provide many 
opportunities for carefree laughter. The Solid Gold Cadillac has 
a contrived situation which becomes humorous, as the recorded 
voice of Fred Allen chirps and quips about the Cinderella character 
of the whole affair. Satire on radio commentators, newspaper head 
lines flashed on a motion picture screen in the manner of news-reeks, 
while not novel, add to the entertainment. 

At least two more plays, Sabrina Fair and The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial, project ideas beyond the level of theatrical entertainment. 
But I shall not attempt in a sentence or two to point out more than 


the desirability of reading Euripides’ Jon before seeing T. S. Eliot’ | 


The Confidential Clerk. For once again Mr. Eliot has written 2 
controversial play which provides varied interpretations. Suffice it 
now to say that the dependence of man upon the Fatherhood of God 
and the inevitability of man’s struggle to know the Father, origina 
sin notwithstanding, are ideas which give meaning to Eliot’s play, a 
riotous comedy of improbability in the theater. 

Sabrina Fair depicts the union of love and power in a comedy filled 
with classical overtones, despite its realistic setting on the terrace of 
a north-shore estate on Long Island. The Larrabees, in traditional 
graciousness and wealth, live here with their adult sons, Linus and 
David. Linus, a young wonder of Wall Street, through his shrewé: 
ness has vastly enhanced the family fortune; whereas David, recover- 
ing from a broken marriage, lacks the will to achievement. The 
elder Larrabee upon retirement was advised by his physician to de 
velop a hobby, and forthwith he has taken up going to funerals 
chiefly those of his Harvard classmates. Amidst these conventions 
and amenities one may readily perceive the Phoenix-like rising 0 
the younger generation, at least in the power of Linus Larrabee, Jr, 
but he appears to be proceeding, as his mother fears, toward leacher 
ous bachelorhood and cynicism. And it is into this situation that 
Sabrina Fairchild comes after five years of maturing competence and 
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hard-won recognition of her integrity. Indeed Sabrina is a lady, Mrs. 
Larrabee admits, though her father is the chauffeur. 

The title Sabrina Fair comes from John Milton’s seventeenth- 
century masque of Comus, which has for its theme that virtue may 
be assailed and remain unharmed. This Platonic concept develops 
as two brothers seek their lost sister in the forest, fearing that she 
has succumbed to the blandishments of Comus, a pagan God invented 
by Milton from Bacchus and Circe. But the Attendant Spirit leads 
the brothers to Sabrina, the nymph of the River Severn, whose love 
of chastity, symbolized in her kiss, releases the little lady from Comus’ 
spell. 

So in the modern play, though young Linus does not believe Sa- 
brina’s story that a wealthy Frenchman has proposed marriage to 
her and Linus urges her to snare David, Sabrina’s idealistic love ad- 
mits no compromise. She says that she would rather live a first-rate 
life than paint a second-rate painting, though Linus charges her with 
such idealism as would lead a band of Transcendentalists. Mean- 
while her father reveals that he has amassed a fortune in the stock 
market by investing his savings in accord with the split-ups and com- 
binations which he has heard the Larrabees discuss with their friends. 
When it is proposed to him that he can retire, he objects to reading 
on his own time. But Sabrina rejects David’s proposal as well as 
that of the Frenchman who has flown to America and again insists 
on marrying her. She does, however, find young Linus’ need of her 
love enough for her to marry him. 

Although readers of the enormously popular novel The Caine 
Mutiny require no restatement of the plot, they may be surprised 
that its author could transform the trial, or court martial, into a 
moving theatrical play. With emphasis upon the dignity and in- 
tegrity of the individual person, the crack-up of Lt. Com. Queeg 
becomes a grievous spectacle. Even though it is necessary for Lt. 
Greenwald as counsel for the defense of Lt. Maryk to use unortho- 
dox means to batter down the bluster of the cowardly Queeg, Lt. 
Greenwald realizes what he has had to do in order to win the case. 
Here is a magnificent exploration into the soul of men seen at a ter- 
tible disadvantage in moments of proud power and groveling terror. 
Certainly The Caine Mutiny Court Martial is one of the most reveal- 
ing plays of human capacity for strength and weakness to appear on 
Broadway in many seasons. 
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If we take the theater arts seriously and expect thoughtful treat. 
ment of important ideas in the theater, what should we expect to 
find in a first-rate play? 

First of all, we should look for a theme of some importance with 
overtones of man’s relationship to his destiny. ‘The theme should 
command respect as we watch the author develop characters with 
strong convictions, struggling against misunderstanding, failure, de. 
ception, or any of the seven deadly sins: pride, covetousness, lust, 
wrath, gluttony, envy, and sloth. It is about these excesses that great 
plays are written now, as in the past, plays which turn the mind to 


the eternal problem of the existence of evil in God’s created world. | 
Then, observe whether the characters become three-dimensional | 


because of what they say, do, or what is said by others about them. 
Are the reports about the characters true, or do the other speakers 
malign a character with whom you feel empathy? Do the characters 
stand out from each other? Do they fail because of some outside 
force, or because of their own mistakes? 

Finally, consider the objects of the author’s satire: What institu. 
tions, manners, or caprices are held up for ridicule? Does the author 
succeed in laughing out of existence certain pretensions and false 
standards? 

Although the motivation for writing secular plays, and the speeches 


NENT 


and situations in them may not meet your approval, you may find the | 


authors pointing out in their plays specific goals and ideals toward 
which the Church also is working. In these years of anxiety and fear, 
it is important for ministers, chaplains, and teachers of religion to 
sense how the secular mind tries without the help of faith in God to 
adjust to, or escape from, the immensity of the universe in which man 
is no longer the captain of his fate and the master of his soul. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


FEAR AND FREEDOM 


In the warfare of ideas ranged on one side or the other of what in 
American life and thought is now widely described as ‘““McCarthy- 
ism,” common sense and reason have clearly become early casualties. 
It might be expected that in such a crucial controversy where the fear 
of the threats to freedom is matched by the fear that freedom is threat- 
ened by fear itself would engage our best reflective thought. But the 
contest is joined, more often than not, with a flurry of emotional out- 
bursts, and the quieter and less dazzling thrusts of common sense and 
reason seem ineffectual and useless. ‘This is a frustrating fracas for 
those who are convinced that the issue requires the light of the mind 
as well as the heat of the emotions, and part of our present peril is 
that all such may be tempted to give up the fight in despair simply 
because every reasoned plea meets with so much misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation. 

Take for example the series of articles J. B. Matthews has been 
contributing to the American Mercury magazine. In the November 
issue he has a discussion on “Red Infiltration of Theological Semi- 
naries” which is so fantastic in its charges as to be beneath seri- 
ous consideration—except for the ominous fact that such broadcast 
charges are taken at face value by so many these days. Of the 177 
Protestant seminaries in the country, he blandly declares that “‘at 
least fifty-four of these theological seminaries . . . have been infil- 
trated by the Communist-front apparatus.” ‘The evidence presented 
does nothing whatever to support such an assertion. Several illus- 
trations are given of theological professors who have allowed their 
names to be listed with groups either allegedly Communist inspired 
or reputedly involving Communists. Of these, one is taken to be a 
Communist front on the sole ground of an unsupported charge, an- 
other has to do with the fact that a number of professors and clergy- 
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men urged that Hewlett Johnson, the “Red Dean of Canterbury,” be 
permitted to speak and discuss his views in this country, and a third 
lists the names of professors who favored clemency for the Rosen. 
bergs. It doesn’t seem to occur to Matthews that some—if not all- 
of these individuals might have been motivated by Christian and not 
Communist considerations. Perhaps they were unwise, and it may 
well be that “their names were used in public documents to aid and 
abet the purposes of the Communist conspiracy.” The best possible 
construction of Matthews’ article is that it indicates how Communists 
may make use of others, but the surface implication is clearly that 
many seminaries and their professors are Communist. Is it any won. 


der that a theological professor, scanning a petition, says, “I see a few | 


names on the letterhead which make me suspicious, but I fully agree 
with the statement and most of the names inspire confidence. I do 
not know whether this committee is a Communist front or not, but 
I have learned to be cautious, and so I do not sign. Is this wise cav- 
tion or is this cowardice? Is this chiefly an indication that I am in 
my own way a victim of McCarthyism?”’ 


a 


“een re 


One of the most cogent and forceful manifestoes directed against | 
the emotional negativism of the self-styled anti-Communists is the | 


document known as “A Letter to Presbyterians,’’ which is being re. 
printed in this issue of TtHEoLoGy Topay. The favorable response 
both at home and abroad to this Letter is a sure and encouraging 
sign that there is widespread dissatisfaction with the methods and 
motives of McCarthyism. The Letter speaks for itself, and perhaps 
at another time something of the history of its reception may be given 
in these pages. It is worth noting here, however, that opposition to 
the Letter reveals how easy it is to misunderstand and misrepresent, 
and also that there are those who would curtail and limit their elected 
representatives, and the General Council of their Church, to speak 
on such a question. For example, a group of laymen calling them- 
selves “Presbyterian Churchmen” has been issuing counter-state- 
ments, suggesting among other things that their committee be ad- 
vised ‘‘of persons and Church groups interested in establishing an 
organization to investigate and check Leftist elements within our 
Church.” 

In a speech on “Freedom of the Mind—A Protestant View,’’ Colo 
nel Francis P. Miller, who has run for the Governorship of Virginia 
and who is this year the Moderator of the Presbyterian Synod of Vir 
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ginia, speaks of a conversation with his son who is a senior in college. 
“Father,” he said, “you know a strange thing is happening there 
where Iam. In writing their theses, the boys are being mighty care- 
ful what they say. They don’t know but what an FBI agent will 
come some day and look at their theses. Maybe they will be apply- 
ing for a job in the government . . . so they are being mighty care- 
ful what they put in their theses.”’ 

It would be a catastrophe of the worst sort for the cause of freedom 
if incidents such as these were to tempt men of common sense and 
reason to despair of the struggle. ‘Thomas Paine, who knew some- 
thing about enlisting the timid and the wavering to the side of com- 
mon sense, spoke a word which has as much meaning for us today as 
it had in 1776. “Those who expect to reap the blessings of free- 
dom,” he said, “‘must, like men, undergo the fatigue of supporting it.” 


ESCHATOLOGY AND HISTORY 


A timely group of studies bearing upon the theme of the Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches has been published as 
the second in the series of “‘Occasional Papers” made available by the 
Scottish Journal of Theology. The booklet is called simply Eschatol- 
ogy (Oliver and Boyd, Ltd., Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh 1; 90 pp.; 
6 shillings). It contains four papers read before The Society for the 
Study of Theology which met at Queen’s College, Cambridge, more 
than a year ago. The division of topics is more or less historical: 
“Eschatology in the New Testament,” by William Manson, “Early 
Patristic Eschatology,” by G. W. H. Lampe, ““The Eschatology of the 
Reformation,” by T. F. Torrance, ““The Modern Discussion of Escha- 
tology,” by W. A. Whitehouse. 

An interesting feature of these studies is the common contention 
of all the authors that eschatology, or the doctrine of the last things, 
rightly belongs within the category of history. This is in opposition 
to the widely held view that the consummation of God’s redemptive 
purpose will be outside of, or apart from, history, and that it will 
mean not only history’s end as telos but also as finis. In this sense, 
the Christian hope is essentially otherworldly. 

The authors of Eschatology, however, find in the New Testament, 
and especially in the Reformers, that the last things have already 
come to pass in the historical event of Jesus Christ, and that the final 
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or ultimate fulfillment will also be in history. This involves no 
only the “realized eschatology” of C. H. Dodd and others, but the 
“bi-polarity” of “now” and “not yet.” The latter, however, dog 
not mean something to take place beyond or after history but in his 
tory. “New Heavens and a New Earth,” says Professor Manson, 
“signify not the final destruction or displacement of the cosmos, but 
its renovation.” In the same way, Professor Torrance in a brilliant 
discussion says that “the Reformation stands for the rediscovery of 
the living God of the Bible, who actively intervenes in the affairs of 
men, the Lord and Judge of history, and with that comes a powerful 
realization of the historical relevance of eschatology.” 

It may be said that this emphasis, with its many important implica 
tions which are developed in these papers, indicates a certain uninten. 
tional but unavoidable similarity with some aspects of pre-millennial- 
ism and dispensationalism. ‘These apocalyptic positions which are 
widely held in various parts of America and which are frequently dis 
missed as aberrations and perversions of the Christian hope are, to 
be sure, in many respects otherworldly, but they do insist (for per. 
haps the wrong reasons) that the last things, the Second Advent, the 
Judgment, the New Heavens and the New Earth will take place in 
history. Indeed, it is a history that follows a quite definite and pre. 
cise time schedule, and the last things can even be located geographi- 
cally. This is not said in confirmation of such views but as a warning 
that we ought not to neglect to study such otherwise “sub-Christian’ 
positions, as the Second Report on the Evanston theme calls them 
They may be wrong and misleading at many points, but we should 
not forget that long before Evanston made eschatology a basic theme 
for ecumenical discussion, these “extreme apocalyptic and mille 
narian beliefs” were insisting upon the historical context of the las 
things. 


EPISCOPAL FACULTY MISSION 


Still another chapter in the contemporary chronicle of faculty f 
Christian movements is being written by the Protestant Episcopd F 
Church in connection with its Division of College Work. Referenc|_ 
in THEOLOGY Topay has already been made to “the beginning of2| 
nation-wide movement among Christian professors” (in an Editorid | 
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by George F. Thomas, Oct., 1952) which has recently taken the form 
of the Faculty Christian Fellowship (see also July, 1953, pp. 257 f.). 
The Episcopal movement is more modest in its scope, designed as it 
is specifically, but not exclusively, for its own communion, but it 
parallels in many ways the growing concern for liaison between the 
Church and the college. 

The program is under the direction of Professor Thomas S. K. 
Scott-Craig of the English Department of Dartmouth College who 
has been devoting his time during the past year establishing confer- 
ences and discussion groups among Episcopal, and other, college 
teachers. Out of these sessions has come a series of published ad- 
dresses known as “Faculty Papers.” ‘Three of these are available: 
Cycles and Turning Points, by Everett C. Hughes of the University 
of Chicago Sociology Department, Psychological Understanding of 
Religious Experience, by Stanley A. Leavy, Assistant Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry in the Yale Divinity School of Medicine, and 
History and Christianity, by Brooks Otis, Professor of Classics at Ho- 
bart College. (The pamphlets may be secured at twenty-five cents 
each by addressing The National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 

Professor Scott-Craig also edits a news-letter, called Faculty Notes, 
which comments on the various programs of the movement, giving 
information regarding future seminars, and containing several book 
reviews. In one of these letters, the editor discussed briefly what he 
called “the deep though not drastic cleavage between . . . ‘conscious 
Christians’ and ‘natural Christians.’”” ‘The former are those who 
come by way of some radically transforming experience “to a con- 
scious faith and commitment”; whereas the natural Christian is ‘‘one 
who remembers that, even before he can remember, he was made a 
Christian by being incorporated in the family life of God.” Both 
types are found in the Church and in the college faculty, and both 
are necessary although it may be the special function of the conscious 
Christian to “‘keep the natural Christian from becoming sub-natural.” 

“There is a widespread tendency in our country, at the moment,” 
this same editorial continues, ‘‘to identify Christianity as a movement 
that is ‘anti’ this and ‘anti’ that. In faculty circles this appears as 
mere anti-secularism; and it is particularly exasperating . . . when 
there are emerging so many good things in the secular world.” This 
opinion apparently represents not only a practical strategic point of 
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contact with faculty professors but a quite definite theological convic. 
tion that the natural is supplemented and completed by the super. 


natural. Part of the forthcoming study program, for instance, is to | 


“show how sociology or psychology or history (and of course how so. 
ciety and human nature and the historical process) are a preparation 
for the Gospel and for the Bringer of the Good News.” 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE SURVEY 


About a year ago, with the help of a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, a “Self-Study” program to determine the 


best kind of undergraduate education most needed for careers in in- | 
dustry and the professions was undertaken by Lafayette College at | 


Easton, Pennsylvania. Nearly one hundred teachers, alumni, and 
consultants met on several occasions in committees, and their reports, 
representing 290 typewritten pages, have recently been completed. 
A summary of the findings is given in the January issue of The Lafa- 
yette Alumnus. 

There were eight areas involved in the study: Business Administra- 
tion, Engineering, International Affairs, Law, Medicine, Science, 
Teaching, and Theology. The director of the program, Professor 
Fred V. Roeder, sums up the major emphases of the reports as in- 
cluding “the almost universal need among college students for a more 
thorough background and training in the use of oral and written Eng- 
lish,” “the need for a better and more effective system of student guid- 
ance,” “the need for a broad cultural background in addition to the 
specific training required for certain professions.” 


The first of these “needs,” which was repeated in nearly every com: | 
mittee report, is more than coincidence. Apparently graduates who | 
have been out of college for some years feel increasingly that spoken | 


and written English style is of prime importance, and that more 
should be made of this in the college curriculum. The Law Com- 
mittee, for example, in listing certain deficiencies in pre-legal educa 


tion cited in first place “failure to teach pre-law students to use the | 


English language effectively.” The Engineering Committee recom: 


mended that “the student’s ability to communicate in writing and 


speech should be improved.” The Theology Committee put first 


in its requirements for pre-theological training in college the ability | 
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“to write and speak clear and correct English.” The Science Com- 
mittee urged that “written and oral reports in all courses . . . be 
graded not only on subject matter content, but on proper English, 
fluency, and clarity of expression.’”” The International Affairs Com- 
mittee suggested that “much attention be paid to the necessity for 
fluency in English.” 

Each of the eight committees, of course, had much to say about 
the various fields covered, but the unanimity regarding the use of 
the English language is striking and by no means restricted to 
Lafayette College. Any teacher will confirm this judgment. Stu- 
dents today neither know how to write (penmanship, that is), nor 
do they know how to compose good readable English. Why is this? 
Perhaps part of the answer lies in the fact that they receive so little 
encouragement in this regard and are exposed to so few examples of 
good spoken and written English style. 

The typewriter for many students has taken the place of the more 
flexible pencil or pen, but it is a question whether the kind of 
leisurely composition necessary for good style can be produced on a 
machine. Every teacher has received neatly typed term papers that 
are obviously first drafts, unrevised, full of misspellings, inconsis- 
tencies in punctuation, and errors in grammar. Worse than that is 
the staccato character of the sentences which may be related to what 
is heard and seen on the radio, in the picture magazines, and now on 
television. 

Our generation has been given new and wonderful mechanical 
means for communication, but we are not very clear as to what it is 
we have to say or how to say it with eloquence or dignity. We are 
told that President Eisenhower’s New Year’s message to Congress was 
conceived as a kind of theatrical production with expert ghost 
writers, electronic technicians, and the elocution coaching of Robert 
Montgomery, the well-known Hollywood actor. But purely from the 
point of view of spoken English style, the address was dull and wooden. 
I, for one, would settle for less connivance and more conviction. 
And this problem is particularly applicable to the Church, to preach- 
ing, evangelism, and theology. Phillips Brooks’ classic definition of 
preaching as “the bringing of truth through personality” still has 
something to say to us not only about the way to speak and write but 
what it is we have to say. 
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SERVANTS OF CHRIST THE KING 


For about ten years a small but growing lay movement in the 
Church of England has been experimenting with the cell technique 
as a means of Christian witness and religious discipline. It has taken 
the name of “The Servants of Christ the King,” and until recently 
has avoided publicity of any kind. Canon Roger Lloyd, one of the 
clerical leaders and the Warden of the movement, was persuaded to 
set down some of the history of the group, and those who wish to 
know more about the experiment may consult his booklet, An Ad. 
venture in Discipleship (Longmans, Green, 127 pp., 1953, four 
shillings). 

In a preface by the Bishop of Ely, the S.C.K. is called “one of the 
positive evangelistic efforts of the Anglican Church today.” The 
original group was small and represented both laity and clergy. As 
the movement grew, new “companies” were established, and a loosely 
organized structure came into being. Emphasis upon lay participa. 
tion, relation to the Church, and evangelistic witness were all part 
of the program. In addition, each individual agreed to a “Rule” 
which begins with the affirmation—“Believing that my life in all its 
fullness—possessions, personal relationships, time and actions—be. 
longs to God, I hereby affirm the promises made for me at Holy 
Baptism and renewed by me at Confirmation. I believe that God 
has called me as a Servant of Christ the King through prayer, disci- 
pline, and fellowship to spread his Kingdom.” 

A significant feature of this movement, which in other respects 
has parallels in many other parts of the world today, is its deliberate 
theological orientation. Canon Lloyd says that “from the beginning 
the whole conception was rooted in a theology,’’ and he devotes a 
chapter to the discussion of “The Roots in the Biblical Ground.” 


These are defined as, first, the conviction that “God is energy as well | 
as love,” and, second, the realization that God’s redemptive plan re: | 
quires corporate and communal witness. Too frequently, it is | 
pointed out, “many a devout communicant never speaks to any other | 


communicant of spiritual things, but tries to live the Christian life | 


alone and to face his spiritual problems in unaided solitariness.” 


i 


Thus, S. C. K. believes that “‘a congregation must give birth to smaller | 
groups within itself’ which “attempt to find a body to clothe 2 | 
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theology.”” Canon Lloyd insists, ““We did not produce the thing 
first and hunt for the theology afterwards.” 

The account of the movement's history and its evangelistic experi- 
ments is an interesting one, but more than that, it raises in an indirect 
way certain basic questions of crucial importance for the life and 
work of the Church today. For example, how can such groups be 
really integrated into the structure of an established church organiza- 
tion without falling prey to the sin of Pharisaism? How are the tra- 
ditional distinctions between laity and clergy to be broken down or 
transcended? How can discipline and obedience to a “Rule” be 
redeemed from legalism? And perhaps most important of all, how 
can a skeletal theology be clothed with a living body of faith and life? 


MIXED COMPANY 


Appropriately timed to mark the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Jonathan Edwards, Professor Vergilius Ferm 
of the Philosophy Department, Wooster College, Ohio, and an in- 
defatigable encyclopedist, has edited a large volume entitled Puritan 
Sage: Collected Writings of Jonathan Edwards (Library Publishers, 
New York, 1953, $7.50). “The anthology contains a good selection of 
Edwards’ works, including some minor items not hitherto published 
or readily available, and it will be a useful compilation, especially for 
students who want to read Edwards at first hand. It is somewhat 
more complete than a previous volume edited by C. H. Faust and 
T. H. Johnson in the American Writers Series (American Book Co., 
1935), although the latter is more thorough in supplying interpretive 
notes. 

It will seem curious to some, however, as it did to me, not that 
an anthology such as this should appear, but that it should be com- 
piled by one who might be expected to have little if any sympathy for 
his subject. Professor Ferm has long been known as a champion of 
all things liberal, and particularly—one would think—in theological 
matters he would feel uncomfortable in the company of Jonathan 
Edwards. He indicates as much in his Introduction when he de- 
scribes Edwards as “‘a master of an outgrown form of religious 
revival or as a prophet of a lost theological cause.” He goes on to 
praise Edwards, however, not as a theologian but as a philosophical 
and scientific thinker—which undoubtedly he was, 
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Some further examples of “mixed company” come to mind. A | 


year ago a substantial volume with the impressive title Great Voices 
of the Reformation was published by Random House. It contained 
a wide selection from the writings of the Reformers all the way from 





Wycliffe to Wesley. Like the Edwards anthology, this, too, is a | 
most useful and instructive source book. Who was the editor of © 


this Reformation miscellany? You would never guess if you didn't 
already know. It was Harry Emerson Fosdick. With an uncon. 
tested reputation as a preacher and as a brilliant spokesman for 
liberal Protestantism in America, Fosdick contributes many illumi. 
nating insights to his volume, but it would hardly occur to anyone to 
place him in the succession of interpreters whom we associate with 
the modern revival of interest in the Reformation. The Introduc. 
tion, the notes, and the brief Epilogue stress not so much the theologi- 


cal substance of the Reformation as the social, religious, and intellec. | 


tual forces with which it was connected. The Reformation 
accompanied “a momentous social revolution”; it was “one of the 
most intellectually exciting’’ periods in all history; the common 
people were ‘‘seeking a religion of personal experience, vital power 
and intelligent credibility.” 

Those who have heard and seen Fulton J. Sheen on television, 
or who have read his latest book, Life Is Worth Living, know that 
Roman Catholicism’s most eloquent Bishop makes frequent ref- 
erences to Thomas Aquinas and his Summae. This is not surprising 
inasmuch as Aquinas is the official theologian of the Roman Church. 
But Bishop Sheen appears to be interested in Aquinas mainly as an 
intellectual giant, a logical analyst, a representative of reason in the 
service of revelation. 


Re, | Cate pane, 





During the Christmas season a Pittsburgh daily newspaper ran a ; 
special column on “The Meaning of Christmas.” The person who | 


was invited to write this feature was Solomon B. Freehof, a dis- © 


tinguished and popular Jewish Rabbi. One wonders what was in 
the mind of the newspaper editor? And apparently Rabbi Freehof 
wondered, too. He began his column by intimating as much, noting 
that after all Christmas is a Christian festival. He was able to go 


on, however, to speak of the spirit of peace on earth and goodwill | 


among men which Christmas has inspired in the hearts of all man- 
kind. The Rabbi was aware that the doctrine of the Incarnation 
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is involved in the meaning of Christmas, though for obvious reasons 
he had to sidestep such theological considerations. 

What all this means is not that we should be resentful of such 
“mixed company,” for it has its own creative possibilities, and we can 
learn much from such associations. The disturbing feature is that, 
in every one of these instances, the specifically theological dimension 
is somehow obscured or submerged in favor of some other interest 
or concern. 








THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Etmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


THE EVANSTON EVENT 


The Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches to be held 
in Evanston, Illinois, during the latter half of August, 1954, will be 
the most significant religious event ever to take place in the western 
hemisphere to date! Its significance lies not only in the fact that it 
will be held in the midwestern section of the United States (not on 
the eastern seaboard), but that it will bring representatives from over 
160 Christian communions from nearly 50 countries to be guests of 
the American Churches. Some of these delegates will visit America 
for the first time. ‘Their encounter with “the American way of life” 
and the American Churches will certainly result in varying reactions. 
Similar reactions will result as Americans encounter the native cus- 
toms, religious traditions, and political attitudes of their guests. 
Should delegates attend from countries behind the iron or bamboo 
curtains, embarrassment to both hosts and guests is a possibility. 

Delegates known to have pronounced leftist political convictions 
will have to be shielded from a relentless press that is looking for 
spectacular headlines which might appeal to inquisitive Americans. 
Those holding critical theological opinions will be made the center 
of press releases by those who are unfriendly to the World Council. 
The Assembly will discuss some of the hottest controversial issues 
relative to international affairs, war and peace, intergroup relations, 
racial and ethnic tensions, political and economic systems, and the 
Christian and his vocation. Even the discussion of the place and 
status of women in the church may cause some criticism. Greatest 
freedom must be allowed at Evanston for the honest expression of 
opinions of Christians on these matters, even though that freedom in- 
volves dangers. And through it all, the general theme will receive 
central attention—“Christ—the Hope of the World.” This is a 
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subject fraught with many possibilities for disunity unless it is 
carefully handled. 

So, Evanston is an event of major significance—for the ecumenical 
movement, for the world, for the United States, for the American 
Churches, and for the delegates who will come to the citadel of “the 
West” and who will return to their parts of the troubled world with 
many and varied impressions. 

Just where the major responsibility will fall for the “‘success” of 
Evanston is a question. ‘The press—both religious and secular—can 
make or break Evanston. It can make it a means of understanding 
or a source of greater disunity. Those who drafted the study docu- 
ments as well as those who will conduct the discussions on the theme 
also bear a heavy load of responsibility. There are others who share 
in the venture: the Evanston-Chicago community, the delegates who 
come and see and go, the state officials in charge of visas, the local 
newspapers, and the local hosts. 

However, the greatest responsibility will fall upon the Churches 
in the United States. As hosts, they will have to realize all the im- 
plications involved in holding the Assembly here at all. American 
Christianity will be on view and on trial, and with it “the American 
way of life.” It is to be hoped that the visiting delegates will see more 
than billboards, movies and surface expressions of ‘“‘America.” ‘They 
should be helped to see the real things about American Church life: 
active congregations, evangelism and stewardship programs, family 
life, home missionary activity in rural and urban areas, democracy in 
church government, the freedom of the church from the state, and 
the activity of laymen and women in the churches and in society. 
They should be made aware of the frank and outspoken ways in 
which the various Churches and Churchmen speak to those in posi- 
tions of political and economic power. 

And the American Churches can use the Evanston event to bring 
the ecumenical movement into their thought and action. Seldom 
have the Churches in the United States been offered such an oppor- 
tunity to make the ecumenical movement meaningful to local con- 
gregations. Every seminary, college, and agency of the congregation 
(youth, young adult, adult group) ought to see to it that Evanston 
gets down into the life of American Christianity, so that American 
Christianity may become aware of and identified with the Evanston 
event and with the World Church in the making. 
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NIEMOLLER VISITS HUNGARY 


Last November Dr. and Mrs. Martin Niemdller visited Hungary 
for eleven days at the invitation of the Hungarian Churches. A 
strenuous itinerary included Church gatherings, university groups, 
government officials and congregational assemblies. He delivered a 
number of sermons and addresses. He spent some time in Hungary’; 
first socialistic city, Sztalinvaros, and talked with those in charge, 
He was welcomed by all the Churches: Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran 
and Reformed. At an assembly of the Baptists, Niemdller was 
asked to speak. Reflecting upon this unusual experience he is re. 
ported to have said, “If someone would have told my father fifty 
years ago that I, a Lutheran minister, would speak to a Baptist Church 
in Hungary, he would not have believed it.” Niemdller, deeply 
moved by the destruction still evident which the SS troops inflicted 
upon a large Church building north of Budapest, apologized to the 
pastor in the name of the German people for what the sons of his 
nation committed against the congregation and the Church. 

Niemdller has given us some impressions of Church life in Hungary 
as well as of the relations which now obtain between the Church 
and the new order. 


The Hungarian Churches are in the exceptional position of main- | 


taining direct ecumenical relations with the sister Churches of the 
West. Hence they have the obvious task of maintaining connections 
between the Churches of the East and those of the Western world. 
This task, in their case, is even more obvious than in the case of the 
German churches because the problem of Eastern Germany is still 
unsettled and this influences the church situation also. The re- 
sponsibility implicit in their exceptional position has been, in fact, 
recognized by the Hungarian Churches, as this is indicated by the 
extended ecumenical activity which they have carried on so far. 


The consciousness of ecumenical unity is very much in evidence | 
also in the relations of the Hungarian Protestant Churches to each | 


other. This is true in respect of the intimate relations existing be. 
tween the Reformed and Lutheran Churches as well as of the intimate 
cooperation of these two Churches with the smaller Protestant de- 
nominations. At the same time, care is expended to respect the 
confessional lines. 

Owing to these two facts, Hungarian Protestantism is a factor to 
be particularly reckoned with in the World Council of Churches. 
What Hungarian Christendom has so far accomplished on the ecv- 
menical field is known and—after a certain initial reluctance—is 
recognized throughout the world. 
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After all what I have experienced in Hungary I do not see why 
post-war Hungary should forfeit the claim to be called a “Christian 
country” in the sense as Britain, France or Germany or any other 
country might make this claim (Of course, if one is entitled to speak 
at all of “Christian countries”). Church attendance is not worse 
than anywhere. I have had very convincing evidences of the church 
members’ participation in the charitable work of the church. I have 
seen flourishing Reformed and Lutheran parishes. I have spoken 
with many pastors. I am leaving with the impression that the only 
reason for not calling Hungarian church life hundred per cent satis- 
factory is that this cannot be claimed for any church on this globe. 
It is clear, however, that Hungarian church life gives no cause for 
concern. I particularly noted how many young men took part in 
the church services—a fact that refutes the opinion that the Church 
“drags a weary existence’’ in this land. On the contrary, the Church 
here takes its task and future very seriously. The life in the Theo- 
logical Academies, too, suggests this. 

I learned with surprise and with a certain satisfaction that, to all 
evidences, in many congregations there are elders and curators who 
bear, at the same time, various offices in the political communities 
and are obviously no representatives of the Marxist ideology. 


Niemdller was given every assistance so that he could become ac- 
quainted with Hungarian Church life. While his journey was not 
of a political nature, nevertheless the President of the State Office of 
Church Affairs gave him help and information. The financial ties 
between Church and State still exist in Hungary, but the State, ac- 
cording to agreement, is gradually withdrawing its support. The 
first five-year period has come to an end. In twenty years the 
Church hopes to support itself. Niemdller adds a word concerning 
his observations regarding peace and the Churches: 


I noted that I heard in all church meetings emphatic references to 
the specific peace task of the congregations of Jesus Christ. It would 
be too reckless to say that the Church is led in this by political con- 
siderations, doing peace work in order to please the state. When one 
saw how the congregations answered to the peace appeal, honestly 
and in faith, free of all propaganda, such a cheap explanation must 
be rejected. Being a German, this energetic peace service of the 
Hungarian Churches, which issues from faith, posed to me again and 
again the question: Have we done enough for the defense of peace? 
have we really done everything that is within our powers and what 
we must account for, to the Lord of the Church? 


No doubt, these are encouraging observations from an honest 
reporter. It is heartening to know that this largest bloc of Protes- 
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tantism behind the Iron Curtain manifests such evidences of spiritual 
vigor. Churchmen in Hungary yearn to maintain ecumenical re. 
lations with all Christians. Some of them are coming to Evanston, 
They are eager to have Churchmen in the West understand their 
situation, for it is one which few in the West seem to understand. 
And while Niemdller has his critics who feel that he glosses over 
some stark realities in the Hungarian situation too glibly and cham- 
pions a peace which seems somewhat unrealistic, he is one of those 
rare persons who—in these times of impenetrable curtains—is able to 
keep the isolation of those on either side from becoming absolute. 
It behooves those who live in both East and West to temper their 
criticisms with charity and understanding. Niemdller’s final remark 
upon leaving Hungary is something for all Christians to ponder: 


I have noted with the greatest interest that the central problem and 
the greatest concern of the Hungarian Reformed Church is the prob- 
lem of the proclamation of the Word of God. I wish from my heart 
that in the next few years, yes, in all the future, that this will remain 
the greatest problem and concern of the Hungarian Reformed 
Churches. 


WORKER-PRIESTS IN FRANCE 


The Roman Catholic Church in France has about one hundred ' 


priests living and working among dock and factory laborers. This 
project was inaugurated in 1943 in the Paris area. The objective 
of this mission is to establish contact with the mass of French workers 
who have long been separated from—and even hostile to—the Church 
and bring them the Church’s message. Worker-priests were trained 
in a special training center located at Limoges. In order to identify 
themselves with the laboring classes, priests doff their Church vest- 
ments and other ecclesiastical garb and wear ordinary civilian 
clothes and workers’ overalls. ‘They reside in working class quarters 
and take their places on the assembly lines and on the docks like 
ordinary workers. They gain the confidence of labor and many of 
them are favored with responsible positions on labor and welfare 
committees. They “play down” their status as priests and keep 
their mission in the background. They try to narrow the gap be- 
tween the Church and the French working class. 

Pope Pius and a number of Vatican officials, however, became 
rather critical of the whole project and banned it. Their doubts 
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arose from the fact that many worker-priests became too identified 
with the cause of labor! Some supported Communism and com- 
munist-inspired causes. Others had become so involved in the 
economic problems of the workers and in labor activities that they 
neglected to pursue their spiritual mission to win labor back to the 
Church. It was only after Achille Cardinal Lienart of Lille, Pierre 
Cardinal Gerlie of Lyon, and Maurice Cardinal Feltin of Paris had 
appealed to the Pope and the Vatican and proposed certain changes 
in the regulation of this work, that it has been able to continue. 
The three Cardinals, while approving the mission in principle, be- 
lieve that it cannot continue along the old lines. Already the Dom- 
inicans and the Franciscans, following the previous action of the 
Jesuits, have revoked their mission to the worker-priests. The 
Cardinal of Lille stated recently that “the combining of the functioris 
of priest and of worker-priest is incompatible with the notion of the 
priesthood.” 

To correct the situation, several principles have been established 
for further missionary work of this kind: 


1. The priests must be especially chosen by their Bishops. 

2. They must receive solid and pertinent training in doctrine as 
well as in spiritual leadership. 

3. They must engage in manual work for a limited time only in 
order to safeguard the possibility for them to answer all the re- 
quirements of their priestly state. 

4. They must make no temporal commitments that might result 
in labor union or other responsibilities. ‘These must be left to 
lay people. 

5. They must not live in isolation but be attached to a community 
of priests or to a parish and contribute to parish life. 

The future of the mission is doubtful. The problem of identifi- 
cation is especially difficult for the Roman Church because of its 
conception of the Church and of the priesthood. But it is also diffi- 
cult for Protestantism. To be “all things to all men” in order “to 
win some” of them is a dangerous necessity. It is necessary since 
without “incarnation” the Word abides without “flesh”; it is danger- 
ous since the “flesh” can so easily humanize the Word. Yet, the 
attempt has to be made with that combination of humility and bold- 
ness in the full realization that the task involves a paradox which 
can be resolved only by repentance and the power of the Holy Spirit. 
There is no doubt, however, that in a situation such as the Church 
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confronts in France—which is typical of many sections of westem | 


society—the Church as a whole and not only a small group of worker. 
priests, will have to partake increasingly of the humility of the Son 
of God who came “not to be ministered unto but to minister and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF CZECH BRETHREN 
ISSUES A MESSAGE TO PROTESTANTS 
OF THE WORLD 


Representatives from the Church of the Czech Brethren (337,000 
members in thirteen seniorates or districts) met for the Eleventh 
Synod in Prague during October, 1953. The most important action 
taken by the Synod was the drafting of a Message to world Protestant. 
ism. ‘The Message issues out of a spirit of “urgency” and out of 
“burning hearts.” Basing its substance upon the unity and cath. 
olicity of the Church and the truth and the authority of the Cruci. 
fied and Risen Christ, it offers the hand of fellowship and begs Protes 
tants to understand the changing historic situation. It pleads for 
understanding without prejudice on either side. 

The message warns Christians not to identify the Christian faith 
with “old political and economic structures.” When this is done, 
any attack upon these structures will be regarded as an attack upon 
the substance of the Church and faith. “It is all the more easy, a 
the secular and material interests have penetrated into the founda 
tions of our sanctuary and corrupted the integrity of our faith. We 
are challenged by contemporary events to look for inward freedom 
where it is properly to be found. . . . Only the Crucified Lord make 
free the deepest depth of our hearts, only the Risen Christ gives us 
the courage to settle accounts with ourselves and with the past, to 
look up the road to the future with joyful hope.” 

The Church’s sin of disunity and secularization has helped to bring 


about the present situation. Christian nations caused the two world 


wars and the chaos which followed. “We cannot judge anyone, but 
on our own behalf we wish to confess that we cannot do anything els 
than bow down before Divine judgments and in the solidarity o 
sin and grace, accept them as the judgments of mercy and as a precious 
opportunity for new beginnings. ‘For the time is come that judg 
ment must begin at the house of God: and if it first begin at us, what 
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shall the end be of them that obey not the gospel of God?’ (I Peter 
4:17)” 

The Message admits that different historic conditions obtain in the 
East and in the West. But it condemns the attitude of some in the 
West who think the East is ‘basically evil and worthy of condemna- 
tion,” and assume the spirit of self-righteousness as they seek to deal 
with the East. It is the duty of the Churches in the rich and power- 
ful countries to awaken in their lands an understanding of the 
struggle of the poor and long-exploited countries for a better life 
even if they do it with the aid of an ideology which severely criticizes 
Christianity. ‘““We do not want to divert attention from the diffi- 
culties, mistakes and blunders which accompany that great revolu- 
tionary process and which again we are responsible for. But only 
the positive understanding of this process can assist us, Christian 
believers, to help, in our own way, in the shaping of new forms of 
society. Only a courageous and inwardly free faith in Jesus Christ 
enables us to carry into the new society and into the new order a 
leaven of prophetic justice, apostolic love and Biblical solidarity in 
sin and in saving grace. Otherwise our churches would become more 
and more irrelevant and would close the entrance to the heart of the 
world which is being born.” 

The Church of the Czech Brethren pleads for a united fight for 
real agreement among the nations. It asks: “What have we Chris- 
tians done to bring about the end of the bloody and destructive war 
inKorea? What have we done for the admission of the great Chinese 
nation into the community of those who make decisions in the matters 
of new international orders? What have we done to bring about 
the unification of the German nation by a way of real negotiation 
and agreement? What influence have we exerted upon our states- 
men and politicians that the ‘cold war’ cease poisoning nations 
morally and spreading an economic and ideological chaos in contem- 
porary mankind?” 

The Message is strong in its denunciation of the remilitarization of 
Germany in the light of its past aggression. And while it does not 
say that the Czech way of fighting for peace is the only way, it asks 
Protestants everywhere to organize better and more effective peace 
campaigns. The Message calls for negotiations around the peace 
table, and states that we are living in a time of great decisions. 
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“Which road shall we take? The road of power and aggression, 
intimidation and threats, or the road of negotiation and mutual un- 
derstanding?” 

It closes with a plea for forgiveness if the Message has offended or 
hurt any, and resounds with concern for “the welfare of the people in 
the East and as well in the West. The whole world is in the hands 
of the Lord. Jesus Christ came and died for everyone. He is risen 
from the dead to reign over all. To Him be the honor and glory 
forever!” 

This Message is penetrating in its analysis of the present situation. 
Few in the West will deny that there has been a tendency to corrupt 
“the integrity of our faith’’ by identifying Christianity too closely 
with existing political and economic structures. Christians in the 
West must beware of a self-righteous or condemnatory attitude to- 
wards their brethren who live in the East. It behooves all Christians 
to dissociate themselves from those who think that about all that can 
be done is to drift along fatefully with growing tensions that will 
inevitably lead to an eruption of violent warfare. And Christians 
in both East and West who claim allegiance to Jesus Christ as Lord 
in the fellowship of the faith must find ways of understanding each 
other and of witnessing more vigorously by word and life to their 
unity in a divided world. We are brothers in sin and in grace! 

It must be said, however, that this Message does not recognize the 
serious efforts that are being made by Christians in the West to work 
for a just and durable peace. While the political and economic 
structures which exist in both East and West differ greatly, Chris- 
tians on both sides are responsible primarily to the Gospel and to 
mankind. Peoples in the East are struggling for a better life; peoples 
in the West are struggling to maintain hard-won rights and liberties. 
But Christians everywhere must penetrate beyond the structures 
of both East and West to a deeper position! Even this Message 
seems too conciliatory to one of these structures. There are Chris- 
tians in both West and East who understand the present situation and 
who are seeking earnestly for a third—or Christian—way which goes 
beyond the present tension. Fundamentally, the real struggle is 
beyond either East or West, for true peace in the Christian sense can- 
not be attained by defense of, acquiescence in, or reliance upon emerg- 
ing revolutionary forces or existing structures of the status quo. 
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“TECHNECCLESIASTICISM” 


The high-sounding term used in the title was created by the fertile 
mind of Dr. David H. C. Read, chaplain of Edinburgh University. 
In a featured article appearing in the February, 1954, issue of The 
Pulpit, he discusses ““The Limitations of Technecclesiasticism.” As 
a friendly observer of and a welcome participant on occasion in 
Church life in the United States, David Read applies his keen mind 
to the business efficiency of American Christianity. He writes that 
“The most powerful impression made on a European visitor who 
comes into contact with American church life is that of its technical 
efficiency.” The layman in Europe and in Britain is strictly an 
“amateur” in religious activity. He sheds his “office mind” when 
dealing with ecclesiastical duties. Church life and work should not 
bemodern. Anything “smart” or “up-to-date” is suspect. In Amer- 
ica, there is an absence of the “Gothic” and the “amateur.” The 
“professional” attitude is frankly and uncritically utilized by the 
Church. In “Westernism,” technique and efficiency are used with- 
out apology; in ““Europeanism”’ there is a distrust of human efforts 
to commend the Gospel and expand the Church. Read feels that 
the New Testament point of view is ‘neither that we can win the 
world for Christ by the use of the right techniques, nor that, the 
Gospel being the Given Word, we can do nothing to commend it to 
our contemporaries.” 

Read recognizes the validity of western vitality and believes that 
the most notable contribution of the western world to the story 
of man as its technological development. The Orient has tended to 
settle down into static forms; the West was led by the organizing 
genius of Rome into more active institutional forms. The Reforma- 
tion was a dynamic force which let loose new powers of vitality and 
expansion. And while this aggressive spirit has brought on wars 
and secular materialism and scientific naturalism, there is still suf- 
ficient Christian inspiration and reserves in it to give us hope. 

But, while this ““Westernism”’ strikes the visitor to America, he 
suspects that this reliance on the omnicompetence of man-plus- 
machine is based on an inadequate understanding of the irrational 
elements (dark powers) in human nature. Asa result, the American 
oversimplifies problems. 

Read wonders whether this technical efficiency when made a part 
of the life, work, and thought of the Church, may not substitute 
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means for ends, and obscure the real purpose of the Church. The 
Church exists for the ends and not the means of human life. “The 
finest equipment will not guarantee a real worship, the most efficient 
card-index system cannot replace paternal care, and no technical 
formula for achieving inner peace and poise can be a substitute for 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

David Read writes of a recent controversy in Edinburgh over the 
erection of a neon sign—“Jesus Saves”—not far from John Knox’s 
house. The protest issued from Christian people who did not like 
the idea of putting the Gospel on a level with commercial advertise- 
ments. 

European distrust of the Church’s use of modern techniques may 
be due to a deeply ingrained traditionalism, but it is also indicative 
of a genuinely Christian insight that there is grave danger in having 
the Church “infected with the myth of the machine.”’ Ezekiel’s bones 
could hardly be revived by a machine or a technique. 

A British visitor of a few summers ago stated that the “‘success” 
of American Churches alarmed him. He thought that such success 
might even tend to protect Christians from the shock of being con- 
fronted by the radical reality of the Gospel! 

Pastors who live and work at the grass roots of parish life are quite 
aware of the problem which Read poses. Many of them protest 
against the streamlined programs which are promoted by their de- 
nominations. They know the Lord’s work must be done with strategy 
and with zeal, and yet they are fearful of ‘successful’ Church organ- 
izations. The dilemma which Read presents is real indeed, but it 
will not be solved either by the quietist or the high pressure salesman, 
the “Yogi or the Commisar,” but by the Churchman who tempers his 
zealous work with the repentance of an “unprofitable servant.” 
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KERYGMA UND MyTHOos; EIN THEOLOGISCHES GESPRACH, herausg. von Hans 
Werner Bartsch. Two volumes. Hamburg, Herbert Reich Evan- 
gelischer Verlag, 1951-1952. $2.50; $3.50. Eng. trans. of vol. I by 
Reginald H. Fuller, KEryGMA AND MYTH, A THEOLOGICAL DEBATE. 
228 pp. London, S. P. C. K., 1953. 22s. 6d. MyTH IN THE NEw 
TESTAMENT, by Ian Henderson. 56 pp. London, SCM Press; Chi- 
cago, Regnery, 1952. (Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 7.) $1.75. 
RupDOLF BULTMANN; EIN VERSUCH IHN ZU VERSTEHEN, by Karl Barth. 
56 pp. Zollikon-Ziirich, Evangelischer Verlag, 1952. (Theologische 
Studien, Heft 34.) MyTHOLOGIE UND LUTHERTUM; DAs PROBLEM DER 
ENTMYTHOLOGISIERUNG IM LICHTE LUTHERISCHER THEOLOGIE, by Rich- 
ard Gloege. 166 pp. Berlin-Spandau, Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1952. 
(Luthertum, Heft 5.) DM. 6.80. 


In 1941 Rudolf Bultmann, Professor of New Testament Exegesis at 
the University of Marburg, Germany, published an article on “Neues 
Testament und Mythologie” in No. 7 of the “Beitrage zur Evangelischen 
Theologie.”” Although the Church of Germany was at that time en- 
gaged in a struggle with the Nazi regime, the article stirred up German 
theologians and pastors to an extent that in recent times had been sur- 
passed only by the publication of Karl Barth’s Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans. 

The essay, together with a number of articles and letters of supporters 
and opponents of Professor Bultmann’s views, was included in a volume 
entitled Kerygma und Mythos; Ein theologisches Gesprach. A second 
volume of articles, bearing the same title, was published in 1952. The lat- 
ter one is somewhat partial, giving ample room to Bultmann’s disciples 
and concluding with Bultmann’s own epilogue in which he states that 
the debate had convinced him that in practically every respect he was 
right. The volume concludes with a bibliography of the debate, which 
is particularly valuable because it includes references to contributions 
not reprinted in the two volumes. Some new works should be added to 
this list, e.g., Gerhard Gloege, Mythologie und Luthertum, in which in 
a somewhat broad manner the Lutheranism of Bultmann is contrasted 
with confessional Lutheranism. Recently Karl Barth published a pam- 
phlet under the title Rudolf Bultmann; Ein Versuch ihn zu verstehen, 
in which the Swiss theologian ends with the pathetic admission that he 
feels unable to comprehend Bultmann. Except for a brief article by 
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Amos Wilder (Journal of Biblical Literature, LXIX [1949]) and one by 
Kendrick Grobel (tbid., LXX [1950]), there was until recently no contti- 
bution to the problem in the English language. A pamphlet by Ian 
Henderson, entitled Myth in the New Testament, will now enable read- 
ers who do not know German to acquaint themselves with Bultmann’s 
article and the present state of the debate on demythologization. Hen- 
derson himself is inclined to consider Bultmann’s new method sympa- 
thetically as an important development in modern Protestant theology 
without, however, going deeply into the problems raised by the Marburg 
professor. Readers of THEoLocy Topay, finally, will recall Ronald 
Gregor Smith’s article on ‘““What Is Demythologizing?” (April, 1953, pp. 
34-44). We shall take issue with some of his statements in the course 
of our review. 


THE ARGUMENT 


Bultmann’s argument is of an amazing simplicity, and, once his basic 
axiom has been granted, one has to follow his consistent and cogent rea- 
soning to the very end. According to him, everything in the New Testa- 
ment is based upon a mythological view of the universe. It is a world 
consisting of three stories, namely, hell, heaven, and the earth in between. 
Supernatural forces operate upon it. Frequently miracles interrupt the 
regular course of nature. The saving work of God is accordingly de- 
scribed in gnostic terms. A heavenly redeemer descends upon the earth, 
atones for the sins of man, and is to come again for the completion of his 
work in the resurrection of the dead and final judgment. The sacraments 
of Baptism and Holy Communion are supranatural means which assure to 
the worthy believer his share in the resurrection; the operation of a divine 
Spirit makes him sure that his hope will come true. All the above, ac- 
cording to Bultmann, is mythological talk grounded in Jewish apocalyp- 
ticism and the gnostic myth of the Redeemer. To the modern man such 
a view is unacceptable and unbelievable, because the underlying ontology 
is absurd and impossible. For modern science and technology have re- 
placed the idea of supranatural powers by the concepts of the energies and 
laws of nature. Similarly, the way the modern man interprets himself 
makes it impossible for him to believe in demons or a Spirit of God; he 
cannot consider death as the penalty of sin, nor make sense of the doctrine 
of a vicarious suffering of Christ. The resurrection, finally, has no mean- 
ing for modern people who either deny the possibility of life after death 
or believe in a timeless immortal soul. 

Does that mean that the New Testament has to be scrapped? No, says 
Bultmann; rather we have to demythologize it. We can do so without 
endangering the message of the New Testament. For according to Bult- 
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mann, mythological language, while apparently speaking of objective 
realities beyond our sense-experience, in fact gives expression to man’s 
existential interpretation of himself. Thus it is not surprising that in 
the New Testament we should already find attempts to demythologize 
the myths, especially in Paul and John. By this is meant employing the 
myth merely as an illustration of existential experiences, while ignoring 
the original reference to supranatural objective realities. 

In the older theological liberalism, too, the mythological elements were 
considered unacceptable. But there they were eliminated as historically 
worthless products of the credulity and superstition of the New Testament 
writers, and thus an attempt was made to retain an historical nucleus. 
Bultmann rejects such a procedure because in his view we would thereby 
destroy the New Testament message itself. All that was left of the Gos- 
pels by the historical-critical school were a few ethical exhortations, some 
bare philosophical ideas, and some meager historical information devoid 
of religious significance. 

Since the Church cannot give up the kerygma without abandoning it- 
self, Bultmann suggests that we accept the whole truth of the New Testa- 
ment, though offered in mythological language, but translate it into ex- 
istential insights, in accordance with the writers’ own intention. The 
mythological language of the New Testament gives expression to the fact 
that the individual finds himself living in a world of corruptibility and 
death from which he cannot escape. Hence he worries and feels anxiety. 
But by accepting the Gospel he realizes that his Verfallenheit an die Welt, 
that is, the fact that in every respect he is determined by this world and 
accepts that dependence as an inevitable fate, has been brought to an 
end. According to Bultmann, it is this attitude of accepting the bondage 
of the world which the New Testament calls sin. Thus the new freedom 
acquired by faith is an evidence that man’s sins have been forgiven. By 
faith we are also open to the future, certain that nothing is capable of 
taking away our selfhood and self-determination. That openness, Bult- 
mann tells us, is what the Biblical eschatology actually has in mind. 

This change from actual to true existence, we are told, takes place when- 
ever a person is addressed by God in his Word and yields ta its power. 
This Word of God is identified with the story of the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus according to the Gospels, when interpreted in an existen- 
tial and unmythological manner. If and when I believe the story thus 
interpreted, when I become convinced of its intrinsic truthfulness, I ex- 
perience what the story tells. That is to say, Christ is an event or a proc- 
ess in which I am involved by hearing and believing the Gospel story, and 
thus I experience in my own heart both the being crucified to the world 
and the Resurrection. In other words, the historical significance of the 
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Christ-event is not to be seen in what the man Jesus of Nazareth did or 
what happened to him—how utterly uncertain is our knowledge of those 
past facts!|—but rather in the experience I have when believing the Gospel 
story, or the Christ myth. 

All this sounds very much like the Christ-mysticism of John and Paul. 
Thus the brief presentation that Bultmann gives of his program in “New 
Testament and Mythology” has deluded many of the German, and prac- 
tically all of the English speaking scholars who have discussed his position. 
The fact that Bultmann uses the traditional theological terms in describ- 
ing the existential experience made them believe that he also shared the 
traditional views. We should remember, however, that that program- 
matic article was but a brief exposition of the principles which guided him 
in writing his remarkable commentary on John’s Gospel (Das Evangelium 
des Johannes, Gottingen, 1941, rev. ed. 1950) and his Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments (Tiibingen, 1948-, Eng. Tr. Theology of the New Testament, 
Vol. I, New York, 1951). From the history of the discussion of demythol- 
ogization it is obvious that only those scholars who took these two volumes 
into consideration were able fully and adequately to grasp the issue raised 
by Dr. Bultmann. But before we enter into a criticism of his program, 
it will be necessary briefly to indicate its underlying motives. 


BULTMANN’s AIM 


In all fairness to Bultmann, it should be stated against his detractors 
that he is convinced he is writing as a Protestant theologian, and that he 
wants to be a Church theologian; more exactly, as Barth has pointed out, 
a Lutheran theologian who is anxious to make plain to his contemporaries 
the true meaning of justification by faith. That is to say, Bultmann be- 
lieves that there is such a thing as a Christian Gospel, revealed by God 
and outside of the changes and fluctuations of time. Because this Gospel 
is man’s only way of salvation, Bultmann deplores the fact that it is so 
frequently presented in an ineffective manner. Those who proclaim it 
seem so often to be more interested in the presentation of the concepts in 
which it has been couched in the past than in pointing out the realities of 
which the Gospel speaks. He holds, and probably correctly, that as a 
result of a wrong method of communication, the Gospel is for many Chris- 
tians an affair relegated to a remote corner of their soul, and has little if 
any connection with their daily life in work and recreation. 

However, connected in a rather complicated way with his evangelistic 
pathos, there is in Bultmann the passion and the excessive conscientious- 
ness of the critical scholar. Bultmann’s ideal of scholarship has nothing 
in particular to do with theology. It is that of modern positivistic sci- 
entism, according to which everything must be explained as the effect of 
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natural causes. His scientism tells him that the New Testament has to 
be treated as an historical document, and that everything mythological 
or miraculous therein has to be dissolved into its natural elements. He 
does so by explaining the supranatural features in the Gospels as the re- 
sult of original misinterpretations of natural processes, or as fabrications 
of the New Testament writers, meant to give expression to their belief in 
the significance of Jesus. In this regard Bultmann does not differ essen- 
tially from the rationalist tradition and the historical-critical school from 
which he stems. He goes even to a considerable length beyond them in 
his radical criticism. While he holds that the historicity of Jesus can be 
established as an historical fact, there is not much of the Gospel record 
that in his opinion can be retained as being reliably reported. 

But whereas the historical-critical school held that only the few criti- 
cally established facts in the Gospels could serve as an authoritative basis 
of Christian belief, Bultmann takes the position of a Church theologian 
and says, No, it is the whole of the New Testament. It is already obvious 
at this point, however, that he has certain reservations, for the Old Testa- 
ment is conspicuously absent from his canon. He proves to be in line 
with the Lutheran tradition, however, when emphasizing that for our in- 
terpretation we have to start from the Gospel in the gospels, or to use the 
modern terminology, from the kerygma of the primitive Church. Also 
in line with Luther’s hermeneutics is his axiom that the kerygma and faith 
are correlated, and that it is only by and in faith that the kerygma can be 
defined. From this position he concludes that the kerygma is the descrip- 
tion of what is going on when the Word of God calls forth faith in the be- 
liever. Now faith is an act in which the individual becomes aware of his 
true existence by way of a change from his actual sinful existence. Hence, 
Professor Bultmann decrees, there must be nothing in our description of 
the kerygma which is not implied in the act of faith, which in terms of 
modern existentialism is conceived of as an act of existential awareness of 
oneself. In that manner he hopes confidently to obtain a purely religious 
understanding of the Gospels. That is to say, the scholarly treatment of 
the Gospel furnishes to Bultmann but the starting point for exegesis. 

His method of Form Criticism convinces him that in their major part 
the Gospels are mythological and that the evangelists were not particularly 
interested in the historicity of the events. It also shows by way of paral- 
lels, which Bultmann finds especially in Gnosticism, that in writing the 
Gospels the evangelists patterned their story after the gnostic Redeemer- 
Revealer myth, which would indicate that they had obviously an existen- 
tial interpretation of the self in mind. Consequently, the exegesis must 
not treat the Gospels as records of historical events which took place more 
than nineteen hundred years ago. The historical Jesus is of interest only 
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inasmuch as except for his existence his followers would never have drawn 
up the Gospels. But like them we must not ascribe to him any religious 
significance. Rather they give us in mythological language the descrip. 
tion of what happened to them as the Word of God engendered faith in 
their hearts. It is at this point that Bultmann the theologian continues 
the work of the critical school. His own understanding of faith teaches 
him that the genesis of faith is the work of God, and that it occurs ever 
afresh, if and when a person is challenged by the Gospel. I can thus tell 
from my own experience of faith what the meaning of the kerygma is like. 
In this respect the exegetical method employed in Bultmann’s commen. 
tary on the Gospel of John shows a remarkable similarity with that of 
Luther, as found in his commentary on Romans (1515-16). Against his 
critics Bultmann insists rightly that such a method is not subjectivism 
because faith is always occasioned by God’s speaking to us through the 
Gospel. 

At this point, the German theologian introduces his differentiation be- 
tween the Jesus of history, who lacks religious significance, and the Christ, 
or Revealer. It is exclusively the challenging and transforming activity 
of the Word which is called the Christ-event by Bultmann. This distinc- 
tion is of the utmost importance, because it forms the basis for Bultmann’s 
contention that his speaking of the Word of God or of Christ is not mytho- 
logical. According to him, the encounter between the New Testament 
and the individual, who is thereby made to believe, is an event which in 
no way transcends the world in which we live. Though marvelous and 
inexplicable, this event is only the means by which I become truly myself. 

The principal question by which the critic of Bultmann is faced is 
therefore this: Has Bultmann the critical scholar succeeded in adequately 
interpreting the intention of the Gospel writers? And can we agree with 
the theologian Bultmann on his analysis of the act of faith? 


OBJECTIONS 


Several of Bultmann’s critics, e.g., Sasse, Gloege, the Lutheran bishops 
of Germany, and the Tiibingen Theological Faculty, have attacked him 
for his theological views. But by doing so they eschewed the basic issue, 
which is the validity of Bultmann’s exegetical method. Once the correct- 
ness of that method is established, the theological results follow of neces- 
sity from it. The method itself has various aspects, however. For special 
consideration I mention particularly the epistemological, the hermeneuti- 
cal, and the semasiological ones. Hardly any of Bultmann’s critics have 
taken up the problem in its totality and complexity, and thus even after 
Barth’s searching dissertation, Bultmann still holds that he is the only 
theologian capable of meeting the present need of the Protestant Church. 
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1. MYTHOLOGY AND SCIENCE 


Among the critics represented in Kerygma und Mythos, Drs. Sauter, 
Lohmeyer, and Schumann contend with particular vigor that Bultmann 
completely misunderstands the nature and function of the myth in New 
Testament literature. There can be no doubt that in his historical criti- 
cism of the New Testament, Bultmann employs the concept of myth very 
much in the same manner as did the Deists of the eighteenth century and 
August Comte in the nineteenth. He considers it as the earliest and most 
primitive form of human thinking, which in practically all the activities 
of our mind, except religion, has been replaced in modern times by the 
critical, conceptual, and discursive thinking which finds its clearest ex- 
pression in modern science. 

Against such a view Dr. Sauter, e.g., points out that the difference be- 
tween mythical and scientific thinking is to be found in their subject mat- 
ter rather than in their noetic appropriateness. Dr. Schumann adds that 
it is of the very essence of the divine reality that it cannot be given directly 
to the human mind, as are the objects of sense experience. We have to 
use images and symbols if we are to apprehend the reality at all. The late 
Professor Lohmeyer clinches this argument by contending that demytholo- 
gizing religion would silence religion, because its subject matter defies di- 
rect expression and requires the imagery of the myth. It is interesting to 
remember that Paul Elmer More had reasoned in a similar way in his Re- 
ligion of Plato (Princeton, 1921). 

Other critics attack Bultmann’s view of myth on the ground of com- 
parative religion. They remind him that, unlike pagan religions, the 
New Testament uses mythological terminology most sparingly. It suffices 
indeed to read a score of pages in Ancient Near East Texts, edited by 
James B. Pritchard (Princeton, 1950), to sense the vast difference between 
the mythological atmosphere prevailing in the religions of the Near East 
on the one hand, and the mentality of the New Testament on the other. 
Particularly marked is the absence of spatial connotations, for example, 
in the New Testament views of Heaven and Hell, the “coming” of the 
Kingdom, or the “return” of the Son of Man in his glory. The fact, fur- 
thermore, that Bultmann himself uses such terms as God’s speaking to 
man, God’s love and forgiveness, and his redemptive work, has been seized 
upon by a number of critics as an indication of Bultmann’s own inability 
to get rid of mythological language even after demythologization. 

Bultmann, however, steadfastly denies that these criticisms have weak- 
ened his stand. He counters the attack by saying that there are actually 
two kinds of religion; an antiquated one in which God is portrayed as a 
supranatural being outside of this world, and the new and true one, ac- 
cording to which the “locale” of God is entirely inside the existential ex- 
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perience of the self. ‘Thus from his viewpoint the residue of mythologi. 
cal language which he is using is legitimate, or at least will do no harm, 
because the God thus spoken of is given exclusively within the existential 
experience, and his “speaking,” “loving,” or “forgiving’’ is not meant to 
imply any changes in the material world in which we live. In this re. 
spect Bultmann is not an absolute innovator. Rather he continues a line 
of thought which had its roots in the German mysticism of the fourteenth 
century, and has had its followers throughout the history of Protestant. 
ism. Bultmann’s often quoted teacher, Wilhelm Herrmann, was one of 
its outstanding modern representatives. But this existentialist faith re. 
mains, nevertheless, in flagrant contradiction with the New Testament 
confession that the man Jesus is the Christ, and that the historical Jesus 
is the Son of God (see the recent discussion in J. N. O. Kelly, Early Chris. 
tian Creeds, Oxford, 1950, and Oscar Cullmann, Les Premiéres Confes. 
sions de la Foi Chrétiennes, 1943, Eng. Tr., The Earliest Christian Con- 
fessions, 1949). The “mythical” fact that a transcendent God should 
manifest himself in an objective manner in a human life, is part and par- 
cel of the proclamation of the primitive Church, including the teaching 
of Paul and John, to whom Bultmann refers so frequently for support of 
his method. 


2. THE HERMENEUTICAL PROBLEM 


Having amply discussed his hermeneutical principles in former publi- 
cations, Bultmann does not deal in detail with the hermeneutical problem 
in the article under discussion. But his critics have rightly seen that the 
constitutive role which Bultmann assigns to the Vorverstandnis, or Vor. 
wissenschaftliches Verstdndnis, that is, the mental anticipation of the true 
meaning, has not been toned down in “The New Testament and Myth- 
ology.” On the contrary, he insists that the philosophical analysis of the 
existential attitude (“Existentiale Analyse’) must form the pattern for all 
our New Testament exegesis. 

To his critics the problem usually presents itself as that of the relation 
between Christian and non-Christian existentialism. They show, for ex- 
ample, that Bultmann’s interpretation of human existence agrees substan- 
tially with that of his friend and teacher Heidegger, and Dr. Buri exclaims 
triumphantly that only by an inconsistent relapse into ‘‘objective’’ theol- 


ogy is Bultmann able to maintain bis contention that the two types of [ 


existentialism differ essentially. Other existentialists, as a matter of fact, 
do not acknowledge Bultmann’s claim that the Christian existentialist is 
the only one who is able to show an effective way of overcoming man's 
bondage to the world and the sense of futility. Asa matter of fact, Jaspers 
asserts that existence itself implies the realization of life as a divine gift. 
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Similarly, in The Courage To Be (Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1952), Paul Tillich attempts to persuade the unbeliever, by means of a 
purely philosophical analysis of human existence, to realize that he has 
been “accepted by Being,” and that he is truly himself only when “ac- 
cepting acceptance.” ‘These instances will go a long way to show that, 
notwithstanding the formal similarity between Luther’s understanding 
of faith and Bultmann’s interpretation of human existence, they differ 
strongly from each other. 

Bultmann’s idea of Vorverstdndnis takes up what is usually called the 
“exegetical circle,” that is, the fact that only the believer is capable of 
interpreting Holy Scripture adequately; but he understands it in Dilthey’s 
sense, according to whom Einfiihlung, that is, congenial understanding, 
is the prerequisite of interpretation. Accordingly the exegete stands on 
the same level as the text to be interpreted and they interpenetrate each 
other. That is precisely the view which is challenged so powerfully by 
Jesus and the New Testament writers. Of course it is a truism that the 
exegete is not able to empty his mind and to forget all he knows when he 
approaches a document. But the Bible differs essentially from all other 
literature by the fact that its writers claim to speak in the name of God. 
Hence, true understanding of the Bible requires an attitude in which the 
exegete expects to be taught by God in studying the Scriptures. Reading 
Bultmann’s commentary, however, one has the feeling that he knows in 
advance what the only possible meaning of the text must be. Conversely, 
both the teaching method of Jesus and the evangelism of the early Church 
fight above all the pride of man who believes that he is capable of under- 
standing himself, and they give evidence as to the revolutionary change 
which occurs in a person’s mind, once he is willing to be taught by God. 
Bultmann’s “Christian” existentialist hears only the answer which he ex- 
pected and hoped to hear. He is not born again. 


3. THE SEMASIOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


Supporters of Bultmann’s principle of demythologization, e.g., Hartlich 
and Sachs, contend that he has done a momentous work for our age in 
solving the problem of adequately communicating the Gospel to the mod- 
ern man. We grant that our contemporaries will certainly understand 
what Bultmann means when speaking of anxiety and despair. Barth and 
other critics of Bultmann doubt, however, whether the philosophical man- 
ner in which he talks about “bondage to the world” and “keeping oneself 
open to the future” will be better understood than the Biblical definition 
of the sinner as a person who does not love God with all his soul, mind, 
and heart, or the Biblical hope that the risen Lord is transforming this 
world through the agency of his followers. But Bultmann would reply 
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that such a criticism does not affect his principle. He thinks that it will 
take generations until we have coined a new non-mythical language for 
our religious experience, and that at the present juncture of Protestant 
history we should not quibble about terminological problems. 

But it would seem to me that more than a question of terminology is 
involved. We pointed out the unresolved duality between the scholar 
and the theologian in Bultmann. He is trying hard to overcome the ten. 
sion by proclaiming the primacy of the scholar. He wants to find a uni- 
fied reality, and hence in neo-Kantian fashion reduces the religious reality 
to an epistemological phenomenon. Faith is a manner of experiencing 
oneself. Even so, however, the modern positivist will rightly be shocked 
by Bultmann’s analysis of faith. That the effects which the reading of a 
book called the New Testament had upon his mind should be ascribed to 
a God who speaks through that book, can hardly be considered as a sci- 
entific explanation. It would be more consistent to say that it was the 
accumulated inherited experience of mankind, forming the background 
of my mind, which prompted me to react in such a manner (as is held, 
e.g., by the Swiss psychologist C. G. Jung) or with the sociological school 
of Emile Durkheim to see the unconscious influence of my group at work 
in my reaction. 

While such explanations would probably satisfy some positivistically 
minded scholars, they would not be more satisfactory than Bultmann’s 
own one. It would seem to me that in the choice of words which he em- 
ploys for demythologization, Bultmann becomes the dupe of language. 
Is it mere chance that, following Heidegger, he should use such expres- 
sions as Verfallenheit (bondage) and Sorge (anxiety)? In the German 
language these words have a strongly numinous tinge. Bultmann is too 
well-reared in the idealistic tradition to swallow all the implications of 
positivistic scientism. But then it should be plain to him that the mere 
usage of words which have no specifically religious connotation does not 
imply that one has succeeded in amalgamating science and religion. 

Values are “objective” just as things, but they form a realm of reality 
of their own; and the way they work upon our mind has nothing to do 
with physical, chemical, or biological causality. We can easily see that 
when we reflect upon the manner in which we come to approve of the 
truth of a proposition, or to judge the desirability of a virtue. Plato saw 
clearly that an ontological problem is implied in the belief in objective 
values. One cannot translate them into mere psychology or anthropol- 
ogy, because those sciences cannot furnish the justification for their claim 
to have objective validity. I would not be able to experience concrete 
values except for the fact that values as such are real. Furthermore, as, 
for example, Bultmann’s own distinction between actual and true exist- 
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ence brings out, there is a theological element implied in values, namely, 
a tendency toward full self-realization. With this latter tendency values 
prove to be “superior” to the world of sense-experience. Hence Plato 
concluded that, in order to bar the subjectivism of the Sophists, he had 
to use mythical language. There is no other way by which to give ade- 
quate expression to the specific nature of the realm of reality occupied 
by the values. Religion is closely related to the objective values. It is 
based upon the experience that the facts of claim, validity, conflict, and 
teleology in the realm of values cannot be adequately described in terms 
of the mechanical processes going on in nature. The nearest analogy we 
have is that of human agencies and activities. In other words, mytho- 
logical language is the only form in which religion can be adequately 
communicated. 

The more a religion reflects upon itself, the more clearly the analogical 
character of its language will be realized. Strangely enough, Bultmann 
is prepared to grant this premise. But he limits the value of his conces- 
sion by insisting that the realm of the divine activity, of which the exegete 
may speak, must be limited to what happens in the sphere of existential 
understanding. While thus the activity of God can be described in psy- 
chological and anthropological terms, it would be a mistake to think that 
the use of non-mythological terms would be more appropriate than mythi- 
cal language. Where they are employed their usage will follow a general 
psychological law. ‘Their author is usually aware of their mythical back- 
ground; and thus the non-religious terms still have religious connotations. 
With his followers in whom that background is lacking they will degen- 
erate into banalities. This would be quite particularly the case with 
the Christian religion. 

If it were true that the Christian God is “unpossessable, unmanageable, 
transcendent and free,” as Ronald Gregor Smith states, the description 
of the existential experience of one’s self would probably come closest to 
what we could predicate of him. But the Bible and Christian tradition 
are agreed that he is a God who, notwithstanding his transcendence, re- 
veals himself to man, and became man in Jesus Christ. Hence no lan- 
guage is satisfactory which does not at least include God’s objective work 
in the analysis of the believers’ existence. 

We have shown how, in each instance, methodological considerations 
lead eventually to central theological questions. But it should also be 
obvious that the only possibility for a real discussion with Bultmann must 
address itself to his method rather than to his theological pronouncements. 

Otro A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE MysticaL Bopy, by Emile Mersch, S. J. Trans. 
lated by Cyril Vollert. 663 pp. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co,, 
1952. $7.50. 

This book presents the fruit of a singular devotion to the study of its 





theme. From the time when, as a young seminarian Father Mersch read | 


a paper on the mystical body of Christ, his mind continued to be occupied 
with the subject until he met his death during the German invasion of 


Belgium in May, 1940. He began by making an exhaustive historical | 


study of the doctrine in Scripture and tradition, an abridged translation 
of which appeared under the title of The Whole Christ in 1938. The 
present work contains his own systematic treatment of the theme, which 
was completed in manuscript at the time of his death and which has been 
edited by former friends and associates. 

Mersch’s work illustrates a notable trend in Roman Catholic theology, 
which began in the period between the two World Wars and terminated 
with the issue of the Papal encyclical, Mystici Corporis, in 1943. This 
period brought many evidences of a quickening of interest in the doctrine 


of the Church and a groping after a more profound conception of the | 


nature of the Church than that of the hierarchical institution which has 
always been dominant in Rome. It was increasingly felt that the pre- 
occupation of the theologians with the visible aspects of the Church and 
its organizational unity under the Roman pontiff had obscured the sig- 
nificance of its invisible character as the body of Christ and of its mystical 
unity in him. The circumstances of the time helped to turn the minds 
of men in different lands to the further exploration of this profound and 
elusive notion. 

The idea of the Church as the mystical body of Christ, which is first 
found in the Pauline writings in the New Testament, is one which has 
exercised a powerful fascination on the Christian mind. It was par- 
ticularly congenial to the Greek Fathers, many of whom saw in the union 
of Christ with man as “one mystical person” the indispensable founda- 
tion, if not the very meaning, of salvation. It appealed strongly to 
Augustine; it is he who first used the phrase, “the whole Christ,” to de- 
scribe Christ united with his Church, the Head with the body. It played 
an important part in the Christology of Aquinas, and also in that of the 
Reformers—even the sober mind of Calvin used to wax lyrical over it. 
(Appendices devoted to the use of the idea in Luther and Calvin were 
unfortunately omitted from the English version of Mersch’s historical 
work; English-speaking Cathelics must not be allowed to suppose that 
the Reformers merit serious theological consideration.) 

The neglect of the idea in modern theological thought is due partly 
to the predilection of the Western mind for juridical concepts, to which 
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the exigencies of ecclesiastical controversy gave free rein, partly to the 
fact that the post-Renaissance conception of individuality has rendered 
the notion of mystical unity largely unintelligible. Father Mersch recalls 
the interesting fact that the first draft of the statement on the Church 
submitted to the members of the Vatican Council in 1870 laid the prime 
emphasis on the conception of the Church as the mystical body of Christ, 
but it failed to commend itself to them and was replaced by another in 
which the idea of the mystical body was thrust into the background. 
The reason for this is not far to seek. The conception of the Church as 
the mystical body of Christ is apt to create a tension with that of the 
juridical society ruled by the Pope. It is evident that this tension was 
sharpened to a critical point by the revival of the theology of the mystical 
body, to which Father Mersch contributed so much; for the Encyclical, 
Mystici Corporis, was avowedly written to counteract “grave errors and 
false ideas” which were being disseminated in the Church and to warn 
the faithful against the danger of seeking the mystical unity anywhere else 
than in the visible society under the papal jurisdiction. The English 
translator of Mersch’s book deplores the fact that the author’s untimely 
death deprived him of the wisdom dispensed by the oracle on the Vatican. 
Readers may form their own opinions as to which of the two writers had 
to learn from the other. Indeed, when one considers the doctrine of the 
Church set forth in the Encyclical, one is left wondering, with Karl Barth 
(Kirchliche Dogmatik, IV/1, 736), what there is that is mystical about it. 

As often happens with men who become passionately attached to a 
single idea, Mersch is led into some excesses and extravagances. There 
are passages which it is surprising to find in a book bearing the official 
Imprimatur. If a work which presented the mystical union as a virtual 
fusion of identity between Christ and Christians was placed on the Index 
in 1940, how could the Nihil obstat be given to one which declares, e.g., 
that “since Pentecost, Christ is not other than the Church” (p. 527)? On 
the other hand, Mersch is careful to avoid the pitfall of the Greek 
Fathers, which was to assign so great a significance to Christ’s assumption 
of our nature at the Incarnation as to leave virtually none to the work of 
his incarnate life. His application of the principle of mystical solidarity 
to the interpretation of the death of Christ is perhaps his most profound 
and suggestive contribution to theology. 

Mersch saw and welcomed the ecumenical possibilities of his theme. 
He gladly acknowledged the fact that the doctrine of the mystical body 
“preserved almost the same meaning for many of our separated brethren 
as for ourselves” (p. 481), and that it might open a fresh and hopeful 
avenue of approach to the problem of reunion, as the studies of Anglican 
theologians like Thornton and Mascall have confirmed. His own ex- 
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pressed desire to explore “how an ecclesiology that is nothing but a con. 
tinuation of Christology would take shape” points in exactly the same 
direction as the conclusion of the Lund Conference on Faith and Order, 
It is the more deeply to be deplored, therefore, that once again, as often 
in the past, papal intransigence has proved the greatest enemy of true 
catholicity. 

GerorGE S. HENpDRyY 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


KARL BARTH’s CHURCH Docmatics; An Introductory Report on Volumes 
I:1 to III:4, by Otto Weber, Translated by Arthur C. Cochrane. 253 
pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1953. $6.00. 

It would be gratifying to be able to say of this book that at last Barth's 
Dogmatics has been made available to the English reader. But alas, that 
would be to claim too much. One may say, however, that even to the 
unbelievers and those unsympathetic to Barth and those who misinterpret 
him, what can be known about Barth’s thought is now at least relatively 
plain to them, because Weber and Cochrane have shown it to them. The 
majesty and power of his thought, which has hitherto been largely hidden 
in tortuous and voluminous German, can now be clearly enough per- 
ceived so as to leave them utterly without excuse for many futile and 
senseless misinterpretations. 

This volume is a translation of the second edition of Weber’s work, 
which brings the summary of the Dogmatik down through the end of 
Volume III, including thus the Doctrine of the Word of God, the Doc. 
trine of God, and the Doctrine of Creation. (Barth has since published 
Part I of Volume IV, beginning the Doctrine of Reconciliation.) The 
awesome job of summary and condensation has been superbly done. The 
writing is clear (remarkably so, considering the job to be done) and Weber 
has managed to communicate the flavor of Barth’s own writing through 
constant use of short and judiciously selected quotations. The author's 
fidelity in interpretation is vouched for by Barth himself, who says that 
he can recognize himself here. The translation is first rate. 

The principal significance of this volume will be found in the dis- 
closure why Barth simply cannot be interpreted (and passed by?) on the 
basis of his earliest writings, or merely by way of his opposition to natural 
theology or his insistence on the sovereignty of God. This report clearly 
shows the magnitude and originality of the reconstruction of Christian 
doctrine on which Barth is embarked. His is an overall reconstruction 
which finds in grace its entire context of intelligibility. It involves at 
almost every point a major refocusing and reconstruction of particular 
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Christian doctrines. Even in this brief sketch, one can see the rigor with 
which Barth has developed his central insight, as well as the significance of 
his treatment of predestination and ethics as part of the doctrine of God, 
the reinterpretations of the notions of eternity, predestination, creation 
and covenant, the authority of Scripture and confession, to mention only 
afew. There is hardly a problem which Barth touches which does not 
appear in a new light. 

At the same time, it must be said that this book gives us only a sug- 
gestion of these things. There is only a dim hint, for example, of what 
Barth has sought to do with the doctrine of the person of Christ. Simi- 
larly, one cannot see here Barth’s extensive exegesis (which to some seems 
sheer genius, to others intolerable eisegesis and pretension), nor his 
amazing breadth and insight in dealing with classical Christian views. 

To say these things is not, however, to criticize what Weber has done. 
In an introductory report of this sort, most of the riches of the Dogmatik 
simply have to be left out. But this fact does mean that the report 
cannot be used as a basis for any adequate evaluation of what Barth has 
been saying. For that one has to turn to the Dogmattk itself. Weber's 
report has the immense value of suggesting the right direction in which 
to look. Pending the translation of the Dogmatik, it is the best guide 
to Barth’s thought available in English. 

It should be noted that there is another English summary of Volume II 
of the Dogmatik, in F. W. Camfield, ed., Reformation Old and New, 
which is fuller than the summary in the present volume (70 pages as 
compared with 44 pages) and also, in my judgment, more illuminating. 
Summaries of the various parts of Volume III have appeared in the 
Scottish Journal of Theology, but Weber’s report on this material seems 
to me far superior. 

Finally, one is tempted to say that the publisher is wholly without 
excuse in the pricing of this book. 

CLAUDE WELCH 
Yale University Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Tracepy Is Nor Enoucn, by Karl Jaspers, Translated by H. A. T. 
Reiche, H. T. Moore, and Karl W. Deutsch. 123 pp. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1952. $2.25. 

This small book consists of one section translated from Jaspers’ major 
work Von der Wahrheit (On Truth), to which an introduction, post- 
script, and notes have been added by the translators. It treats of the 
problem of tragic knowledge; and while it by no means exhausts so vast 
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a topic it does reveal a broad acquaintance with many types of tragic 
literature and contains some very discerning insights touching the experi. 
ence of frustration for which Jaspers’ characteristic term is “shipwreck.” 

The point of view embodied in these brief chapters might be called 








a humanistic existentialism. Tragedy, according to the Introduction, | 


“occurs wherever awareness exceeds power” (p. 17). But breakdown 
and failure reveal the true nature of things—that reality is split and truth 


divided. The tragic, therefore, is an indispensable companion of the ' 


true, the real. And yet “there is no tragedy without transcendence”; 
“when man faces the tragic, he liberates himself from it’; this is “a move. 
ment towards man’s proper essence, which he comes to know as his own 
in the presence of his doom” (p. 41). Such deliverance, says Jaspers, is 
“within the tragic and through its own efficacy”; it means standing fast 
amidst shipwreck, so that knowing our limits becomes itself a way of 
surmounting or “transcending” them (p. 82). Often this is effected by | 


the mutual bond created by men’s common struggling with the tragic, 


that bond which Jaspers calls “communication” although it is more 
akin to “communion.” | 

Tragedy, then, is not enough; but man is enough, and more than 
enough, in his encounter with it. This view is placed by Jaspers in de. | 
cided contrast with the Christian faith regarding tragedy. Indeed he 
claims that “no genuinely Christian tragedy can exist,” that “what is 
essential to the Christian cannot even emerge in tragedy,” and that 
“tragic knowledge must escape the Christian” (pp. 38, 39). According to 
Jaspers, tragedy in the perspective of Christian faith is only provisional, 
only foreground and appurtenance, never the ground-plan of existence. 
In the dramas of Racine and Calderén, for example, what is genuinely 
tragic is extinguished by Christian truth. There is a real polarity estab- 
lished between the sinful world and God himself, but the finality of 
God as well as his priority is always assured. That is why Christianity 
has no real tragic sense. 

But Jaspers’ position is not altogether clear. He admits that the 
Christian attempt to cope with tragedy is charged with a new kind of 
tension, and that the substitution of Providence for destiny does generate 
a unique kind of seriousness in history. Furthermore, he asserts that 
deliverance from tragedy comes only from “a faith that knows another 
reality besides immanent reality” (p. 82), as in Dante. These admis 
sions, it would seem, cast considerable doubt upon the apodictic utter- 
ances quoted earlier regarding the incompatibility between tragic knowl- 
edge and Christian faith. Perhaps someone will take upon himself the 
task of answering Jaspers by reference to Shakespeare, whom he con- 
siders a purely secular and not a Christian dramatist. His analysis of 
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Hamlet is surely sound, that it represents man’s knowledge trembling at 
the edge of destruction; but he might also have considered the tragedy 
of Lear in which Christian factors are much more prominent. 

This book has a greater range of acquaintance with tragic knowledge 
than Unamuno’s The Tragic Sense of Life, although it lacks the pene- 
tration and compassion of the Spanish work. One would like to know 
Gabriel Marcel’s opinion of it. At all events, Jaspers has issued a chal- 
lenge to Christian thinkers which must be accepted: Does not our faith, 
centered at the cross of Christ, provide a sounder, deeper grasp of tragic 
meaning than is evidenced in this humanistic existentialism, with its 
“symbolic ciphers,” “encompassing,” and final “silence”? 

ROGER HAZELTON 
Andover Newton Theological School 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE, by W. A. Whitehouse. 

147 pp. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. $3.75. 

The debate concerning the relations of science and religion continues, 
but this volume is of special interest because the problem is discussed from 
a standpoint “more in line with Professor Karl Barth.”” Mr. Whitehouse 
feels that the issue is a real one because of the great power wielded by 
science in contrast with that exercised by religious faith, and because of 
the claims of religious leaders that communion with God is at least as 
important as scientific theory. We must act both with sober scientific 
wisdom and with sober Christian faith, says the author, and yet the 
Christian insistence on the certainty of its truth comes into conflict with 
the scientific notion that all conclusions must be tentative. 

After examining the authority of science and of the Gospel respectively 
he goes on to summarize the basic tenets of Christian faith, then returns 
to the original theme of the relation between “genuine religion” and 
intellectual honesty, and concludes with a statement on the role of the 
Church in a scientific culture. The upshot of the argument is that science 
and Christian faith deal with two different dimensions of meaning. 

To the Christian the meaning of the world is found in the exercise of 
divine power which both created and governs the course of events in the 
natural world moving toward the realization of God’s purpose for his- 
tory. To the scientist, on the other hand, the natural world is a sequence 
of happenings which are arrangeable in orderly fashion so that descriptive 
laws of these happenings can be formulated. But science does not tell 
us what “it all adds up to,” what is the deeper significance of the whole 
process. This ultimate meaning is known only through revelation of 
God’s meaning in the Bible and in Jesus Christ, for the world which 
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science describes is really the created world (and that a fallen world, in- 
cluding man only in his fallen estate), so that faith is necessary to penetrate 
the hidden meaning of this externalized manifestation of God’s power. 

Whitehouse is anxious to avoid obscurantism, and he wants the sci- 
entific attitude to be an integral part of the Christian’s approach to life. 
In his treatment of miracles he repudiates the interpretation of them as 
contradictions of natural law, and says that they should be regarded rather 
as reminders of the higher, divine meanings to which nature points. 
There is no intrinsic reason why miracles should not happen, since God 
is always in control of the natural world, but there is no religious merit 
in stressing them as contradictions of science. Gospel stories of the Virgin 
Birth and the Resurrection are not intended as proofs of the divinity of 
Christ, but as indications of the meaning of history and nature which will 
be fully realized in the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus Christ has established that Kingdom among us by virtue of the 
fact that his own direct, intimate, and complete response to the will of 
God brings into human life the higher meaning of the natural scene. 
Christians, by becoming one with Christ, share in that Kingdom which 
transcends the vicissitudes of history. This is no escape from life, but 
an entering into the final meanings of life, so that life is seen from this 
“supernatural” perspective. This perspective can absorb all that science 
has to tell us about the world and man, and it can learn much from the 
dedication which the scientist shows toward truth; but the Christian 
through his faith lends to this knowledge the quality of wisdom—of the 
wisdom without which we shall all perish in the midst of our sophistication 
and our gadgets. 

This is all very clearly stated, but it still leaves this reviewer wondering 
how man is to live in these two dimensions at once. Are we to accept life 
as an unresolvable tension between the two perspectives; and, if so, how 
can the scientific disciplines help us in the religious life? He seems at 
times (pp. 13, 25) to assume that there is continuity between the meanings 
of science and those of faith, yet he also stresses the discontinuity (pp. 35f., 
45). The two are left as two ways of thinking or two areas of meaning, 
and the problem with which the book opened remains at the end un- 
resolved. But it will give occasion for deeper thought on this issue, and 
take us beyond bland assertions that science and religion do not contra- 
dict each other. 

EpwIN E. AUBREY 
The University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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RELIGION AND ECONOMIC RESPONSIBILITY, by Walter G. Muelder. 264 pp. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. $3.50. 

This is a book analyzing the dilemmas of all of us who live in our 
economic system and try to apply our Christian principles in that daily 
life. It is stimulating reading. 

But what should a reviewer do when the author annoys him? I think 
I shall just vent my spleen and let the alerted reader judge. 

It is both the style of Dean Muelder and part of his content that annoy 
me. Why should the lay reader, who seems to be part of his audience, 
be subjected to words like “symbiotic,” “worthful,” “nisus,” ‘““end-point,” 
“conative’? Why should one have to stop over “live according to radi- 
cally opposing goal-striving’’? 

I am certainly conscious of the power and virility of Winston Church- 
ill’s use of the striking or unusual phrase. But you never have to go back 
and look at it again to see what he meant. Dean Muelder does not have 
to write that way. His exposition can be clear and effective and is just 
that in many places in the book. 

A second objection to his style is in his use of quotations. It is often 
difficult to know whether he agrees with the quotation or does not agree 
with it. Why, then, is it used? Sometimes the author of the quotation is 
made prominent as authority, when so far as I know he is not authoritative 
at all. At least one quotation (from Elton Mayo) does not reflect its 
author’s intent. 

I suppose, however, that my fundamental objection to the book is that 
it accepts uncritically with quite inadequate analysis the general goal of 
“democratic socialism” as the remedy for the ills to which the author 
refers in our economic and social system. 

The ills themselves are not examined critically. Recent studies have 
begun to throw doubt, for instance, on the actual extent of exploitation 
in the early English factory system. We are told that the economic order 
has miseducated many. It is accepted that personality “disintegrates” 
from work in mechanized factories. The author refers to employment in 
masses and to the manipulation of the public. These reflect ideas with 
something true in them, but more that is not. 

USSR statistics are accepted uncritically. The comparison of USSR 
and the US has none of the sound scientific approach of Schwartz or the 
objective observation of Salisbury of the New York Times. Comparing 
the callousness of the great entrepreneurs, or “man’s inhumanity to man in 
the gilded age” with what the Politburo has done in Russia is just non- 
sense. I am for humility, and the keenest moral scrutiny of what we do 
ourselves, but this is like comparing the imperialism of Hitler or Stalin 
to that of Britain. However popular in some quarters, we ought not to 
get this from a scholar. 
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This uncritical approach appears equally in economic matters. There 
are great differences in U. S. business today from that of 1900, but it is not 
at all easy to establish that we are more monopolistic, and the weight of 
economic opinion is to the contrary. Certainly the TNEC hearings of 
1937 are not an authority, nor is the staff that conducted them, whose main 
thesis was that our economy and inventiveness were then past maturity 
and on the down grade, demanding from then forward the guiding hand 
of government. 

I would think much more of the book if it made a straightforward plea 
for the socialist thesis with some enlightening detail and did more for the 
critiques of British socialism in action than quote them without a reply or 
even comment in support of his basic position. 

Dean Muelder proposes radical reconstruction of the credit system, but 
does not amplify. He wants social and economic planning on behalf 
of freedom, but says this is not enough. He wants to remove the dis- 
tinctions of organized class power. He wants the communitarian right 
to property. He says there is no longer any competition, but he does not 
want monopoly. He speaks apparently for industry councils, with as 
little examination and understanding of what that means as the Pope. 
He accepts compulsory arbitration without really knowing what the 
probiem is. 

The real trouble with all of this is that it shows no recognition of the 
fact that the persons who would administer the program are not very 
different in their capacity or motivation than those in private business. 
In fact, as the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of Churches 
pointed out, there is great danger that these economic problems may be 
too great a burden on centralized judgment. The penalty for bad cen- 
tralized judgment is paid by everybody, whereas the plural judgments of 
the private planners in business not only may balance out pretty well, but 
the incentive for sound decisions is the personal penalty for a bad mistake. 
There is little penalty in government for this kind of error. 

I am not objecting to appropriate intervention by the state. I am for 
it. I am objecting to the naive assumption by Dean Muelder that the 
act and judgment assume a different quality and a sacred aura because, 
when the state assumes the role, the “people” have thereby taken over. 
How do the people actually control fiscal or foreign policy? The answer 
is that really they do not, and perhaps cannot. There is a process, very 
slow, of public education and the registering of public opinion on broad 
issues, but on very important details like the right interest rate or the 
right policy in economic warfare with the Soviets, the wrong step may have 
important public backing, especially by vocal pressure groups. 

In other words, Dean Muelder, like many of his predecessors among 
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supporters of the social gospel, shows no understanding of the political 
process and the relation of Christian principles to decisions of political 
leaders. 

I do not think it is prejudice to suggest that the series sponsored by the 
National Council of the Churches, on “Ethics and Economics of Society,” 
tackles this basic problem on a sounder basis. 

CHARLEs P. TAFT 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tue CHRISTIAN DILEMMA, by W. H. Van de Pol, Translated by G. Van 
Hall. 299 pp. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. $4.75. 
This book is a penetrating analysis of the response of a Roman 

Catholic priest and theologian to the challenge of the ecumenical move- 
ment. What makes it particularly significant is that the author is a 
convert, and once participated personally “in the religious life of the 
Reformed and Anglican Churches.” His warm sympathy toward Prot- 
estants, his fairness in stating their positions, and his understanding of 
their problems are beyond question, whereas the very title of his book 
constitutes a militant endorsement of the Roman Catholic thesis, stated 
in the form of a dilemma: Either the fullness of Christianity will be 
sought in Roman Catholicism, and this successfully, or it will never be 
achieved, no matter what the line of approach may be. This dilemma 
forms the leitmotiv of a succession of developments—rather than argu- 
ments—which follow each other in a rather loose order. 

Chapter I stresses the absolute and infallible character of Christian 
revelation. Chapters II and III deal with the concept and the grounds 
of faith in Catholicism and Protestantism, as well as with the Christian’s 
divergent views of, or different emphases on, the essential “mysteries” 
of the faith. Chapter IV is a thorough analysis of psychological preju- 
dices and obstacles which prevent Roman Catholics and Protestants 
from understanding each other. Chapters V-VIII are devoted to the 
ecumenical problem strictly speaking: Why is it that Roman Catholics 
seem to be isolated in the world? What do Roman Catholics think of 
the mediating function which Anglicanism claims for itself? How does 
the Roman Catholic Church justify its attitude toward the ecumenical 
movement in general and the World Council of Churches in particular? 
By way of conclusion, the author hammers in the idea that ecumenism 
shall be Catholic—meaning Roman—or not be at all. The book closes 
with an appendix on ‘Faith and Reality in Reformed Protestantism.” 

The author's analysis of the different connotations of the concept of 
faith, especially in the body of the book, is illuminating. There lies the 
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crux of the matter, since the word “faith” means hardly the same thing 
for the Catholic and for the Protestant, and since other disagreements 
can easily be traced to this fundamental difference. Incidentally, the 
Protestant theological positions described by the author are generally 
those of classical Dutch Calvinism. 

The irenic, but sharp scrutinizing of the psychological blocks which 
make it difficult for Roman Catholics and Protestants to understand or 
to evaluate their mutual positions accurately and dispassionately is by 
far the most valuable part of the entire work. Thus the book contrasts 
with many Protestant or Roman polemic writings which are seldom free 
from irrelevant considerations, and do not always refrain from below. 
the-belt punches. It contrasts just as happily with the ledger-type com- 
parisons of Protestant and Roman theology, where propositions are bal- 
anced antithetically against each other, regardless of their denomina- 
tional context. 

However, the reviewer has serious reservations to make. It is obvious 
that the author started from the very beginning with his thesis in mind, 
with the result that his discussion of ecumenism is hardly anything else 
than a wholesale endorsement of Roman absolutism. One reason for 
this is probably the lack of historical perspective throughout the work. 
Seldom are doctrinal positions and differences traced to historical fac- 
tors. The clash of dogmas is studied from a mere dialectical point of 
view, without reference to their gradual evolution—to be sure, the word 
“evolution” is not a favorite with Roman theologians. 

The reviewer wonders also whether the author did not get involved 
in a mild contradiction by insisting that the Protestant notion of Chris- 
tian Revelation is a word-Revelation, over against the Roman Catholic 
conception of real or total Revelation. In fact, the terms word-Revela- 
tion, or word-faith, may refer to the theories of Protestant scholasticism 
on Scriptural inspiration or on the norms of belief; they are surely not 
an apt description of the fundamental position of the Reformed Faith, 
which gives its only and total allegiance to a person, even Jesus Christ 
the Lord. And what shall we say of the insistence of the Roman Church 
on defined propositional truths? Is this not an outstanding case of so- 
called word-faith? ‘The term “reality” seems decidedly not to mean the 
same thing for Romanists and for Protestants. The former call real 
that which is physical, as when they speak of the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament. We conceive of a spiritual, that is, Spirit-wrought 
reality, which is as real, or more real, than the reality of matter. 

GrorcGEs A. Barrols 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Jesus Curist AND His Cross; Studies on the Saving Work of Christ, by 
F. W. Dillistone. 143 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1953. 
$2.50. 

This is a book of weighty thought in lovely sentences. Canon Dil- 
listone begins his preface with the remark: “Nowhere perhaps do the- 
ology and devotion come nearer to one another than at the Cross.” His 
book shows an acute and accurate thinker and an adoring and profound 
Christian believer. 

The first chapter treats of ““The Mystery of the Cross,” quoting from two 
philosophical books, Susanne K. Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key and 
Prof. Rosenstock-Huessy’s The Christian Future. The symbolism of the 
Cross looks backwards and forwards. Then with penetrating spiritual 
intuition he turns to the Bible and takes up seven phrases, “The Saviour- 
Hero,” “The Great Shepherd of the Sheep,” “The Son Who Was Not 
Spared,” ““The Sin Bearer,” ‘““The Great High Priest,” “The Servant of the 
Lord,” concluding with ““The Glory of the Cross.” Dillistone has read 
widely and knows how to marshal quotations. In his final chapter David 
Swenson, Bishop Hensley Henson, John Bunyan, and P. T. Forsyth appear 
side by side. He is a lover of hymns and brings out their often hidden 
wealth. Charles Wesley seems his favorite, and he recognizes his theo- 
logical depth and liturgical appositeness. Dillistone is perhaps the out- 
standing evangelical thinker in the Church of England, and men of all 
churches may rejoice that he will minister now in the Cathedral at Liver- 
pool. It is our loss to have him leave this country; but we may hope that 
he will continue to enrich us with his writing. 

In these studies one sees how a genuine Biblical scholar can interpret 
a wealth of Biblical insights. Each study builds itself upon a passage 
of Scripture, and brings out its thought with historical fidelity and with 
relevance to the present. This is a superb example of expository preach- 
ing. Any minister wishing to provide himself for the next Lenten season 
will find all and more than he needs in these chapters. He may discover 
other captions, but Canon Dillistone’s material is scarcely capable of 
improvement. Any congregation will be caught by his use of the self- 
emptying passage in Philippians as a hymn of the earliest Christians. If 
systematic theologians would only recall that the Gospel is “a gift to the 
imagination,” they would hardly erect logical structures on a line of 
poetry. Our author thinks logically and keeps the soul of a poet. Inci- 
dentally it is noteworthy how two sharply criticized thinkers of a century 
ago—McLeod Campbell and Horace Bushnell—dominate current views on 
the meaning of the Cross. Dillistone has a vivid appreciation of their in- 
sights into truth. One can only hope that many ministers and laymen will 


tead these devout pages. —— 


Lakeville, Connecticut 
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APOSTLE TO IsLaM; A Biography of Samuel M. Zwemer, by J. Christy 
Wilson. 261 pp. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Baker Book House, 1952, 
$4.00. 

The ultimate in Arab praise is, “By Allah, he isa Man!” No one can 
read Dr. Wilson’s record of the work of Samuel M. Zwemer without a 
similar exclamation. Here is a reminder of what one life can accomplish 
when it is steadily and unwaveringly dedicated to a great purpose. 

Dr. Wilson’s biography is an accurate, complete, and painstaking record 
of a life whose multifold activities and restless energy make it hard to 
chronicle. The story falls into three divisions—pioneer days in Arabia 
when the Arabian Mission was launched; service in Egypt, whose capital 
of Cairo is the braincenter of the Muslim world; teaching at Princeton 
Theological Seminary followed by a “retirement,” whose continued ac- 
tivity ended only with death. But Dr. Zwemer was never limited by a 
geographical location. Running through these chronological divisions 
are the multiform activities that made Dr. Zwemer the great modern 
missionary to the Muslim world. Conferences, literature, personal 
evangelism, constant speaking and preaching, devotional writing, books 
on the Islamic faith, inter-church missionary organization—the list is 
amazing, challenging, sobering. On his seventieth birthday a friend 
writes to Dr. Zwemer, “Your utter devotion, your complete sincerity and 
your indefatigable diligence have been a great inspiration to your younger 
colleagues, including myself.” So will say all who read this book and 
carry a concern for the missionary call of these times. 

But beyond the record of a single and notable life, this book places 
before the Church the sobering problem of evangelizing the Muslim 
world. No other non-Christian faith so successfully challenges the spread 
of Christianity. No other faith occupies such a strategic area—geo- 
graphically and spiritually. What is the method and mission of Christian- 
ity to the Muslim? Much of the non-fundamentalistic thought of these last 
decades would take sharp issue with Dr. Zwemer’s own theology and the 
approach to the Muslim that grew from it. Certainly the success of the 
past has been scanty enough to force a rethinking of the whole issue, 
including a reappraisal of the religious values of Islam and the relevance 
of the essential Christian message to Muslim spiritual needs. 

For that rethinking, Dr. Zwemer’s life and activity have a message far 
beyond his own theological viewpoint. The danger of modern missions 
is that in repudiating the more conservative Christian thought they also 
repudiate the basic and indispensable task of evangelizing—that is, of 
presenting the Christian message with a view to personal conversion and 
the building up of a Church. Older methods may be criticized, but the 
passion that breathed through them must be recaptured. Only when the 
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“new” missionary carries in his heart and embodies in his work Zwemer’s 
concern to introduce Muslims to Christ will he justify his ambassador- 
ship to Islam. And Zwemer’s deep appreciation for the role of Christian 
literature still awaits fulfillment. With the increasing flood of Western 
thought being presented in Arabic to Muslim readers, there is more need 
than ever for profound and moving Christian writing. Nor can the mis- 
sionary forces of today neglect the lesson of intellectual discipline to which 
this life bears its witness. Zwemer knew Arabic and he knew Islam; 
we must have more thorough missionary training in just these areas. 

Yet, with all its inclusiveness and accuracy, Dr. Wilson’s account of 
Zwemer misses the effect of the man on those who knew him—perhaps no 
cold page of type can ever embody that. A deep and often puckish sense 
of humor, a warmth that won the hearts of those who most disagreed with 
him, an appreciation of the Muslim as a man and a believer, a sense of 
personal concern that moved those it touched—this is what the Arab means 
when he says, “By Allah, he is a Man!” 

Joun S. BADEAU 
New York, New York 


ACCORDING TO THE ScripTuRES, by C. H. Dodd. 145 pp. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. $2.75. 

This little volume carries further the argument which Professor Dodd 
has been advancing the past twenty years, notably in The Apostolic 
Preaching and its Developments and Gospel and Law. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that at two points the present book appears to be 
on the verge of advancing beyond the ground formerly traversed. 

The author states the problem with which he wishes to deal in his 
opening chapter as follows: “Granted that each of these early thinkers 
followed the general tradition embodied in the apostolic kerygma, and 
faithfully conserved its main outline, have they anything in common be- 
yond the bare outline?” In the first half of this sentence Professor Dodd’s 
former thesis is patent; the latter half is suggestive of his wish to discover 
the common theological factors which are shared by the New Testament 
writers, the “substructure” or portion of “the actual edifice” of theological 
teaching which they share before each makes his contribution to the 
writing down of the Christian Gospel (p. 13). 

As to method, the author takes his cue from the suggestion of F. C. 
Burkitt and Rendel Harris relative to the existence in the primitive com- 
munity of a corpus of testimonia, that is, texts from the Old Testament 
compiled for the use of evangelists and catechists in the course of their 
Christian apologia. In the two chapters which follow, however, Professor 
Dodd strikes out on a new line of his own as he attempts to study these 
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testimonia. He first studies fifteen quotations which were employed by 
more than one writer and concludes that these latter “were guided in 
their use of the Old Testament by certain agreed principles or conven. 
tions” (p. 59), and further that these led, not to the formation of “an 
anthology of single, isolated proof-texts’” but rather to the recognition 
of “some parts of scripture . .. as appropriate sources from which 
testimonia might be drawn” (p. 60). 

The author next tests this hypothesis in his chapter on “The Bible 
of the Early Church.” For his purpose he collects all the passages in 
which Old Testament quotations or citations are found under the general 
headings of ‘“Apocalyptic-eschatological Scriptures,” “Scriptures of the 
New Israel,” “Scriptures of the Servant of the Lord and the Righteous 
Sufferer,” and “Unclassified Scriptures.” He arrives, then, at the con- 
clusions that the hypothesis above stated proves, in general, that the 
preparation of the testimonia by the Church was “not a static achievement, 
but a process” rather long in point of time, and that there is “good reason 
to infer that the first step, at least, had been taken by the Church at a very 
early stage . . . demonstrably earlier than the epistles of Paul” (p. 108). 
All of this means that a somewhat elaborate substratum of doctrine— 
rather universally accepted by the primitive community—underlies all of 
the New Testament writings. 

In his two remaining chapters Dodd endeavors to outline this body of 
Christian Theology as accepted at an early date. ‘This attempt represents 
one of the two points above mentioned at which this volume goes beyond 
what the author has formerly done. The other is found on pages 109 
and 110. There Dodd points out that the bringing together in the New 
Testament of the figures of the “Son of Man” in the corporate and indi- 
vidual senses, “the Man of God’s right hand,” and the “victorious priest- 
king,” on the one hand, and of the “ ‘plot’ of the Servant poems of II 
Isaiah, of the psalms of the righteous sufferer, and of the prophecies of 
the fall and recovery . . . of the people of God,” on the other, is a “piece 
of genuinely creative thinking” (p. 109). In consequence, he raises the 
not—unnatural question—‘‘who was responsible for it?” and goes so far as 
to remark that “it is individual minds,” not groups, “that originate,” 
and that ‘“‘the New Testament itself avers that it was Jesus Christ Himself” 
who was this original mind (p. 110). However, on pp. 115 f, the author 
seems to back away from taking the bold step of accepting the New Testa- 
ment witness on this point. For to do so would mean that we must delve 
into the “self-consciousness” of Jesus, and this we cannot probe! 

This lame conclusion is almost the only blemish in an otherwise 
thoroughly sound and stimulating volume. Like all of Dodd’s books 
this one is multum in parvo. It is distressing that New Testament scholar- 
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ship labors today as for the past fifty years under the narrowness of a 
dictum for which no adequate justification can be found. Psychology 
has taught the rest of the world the means of delving into the minds 
of even those who wish that their minds may remain a closed book; it is 
high time that Biblical scholarship wake up at this point. 

JoHN Wick BOwMAN 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


L'INSTITUTION ET L’EVENEMENT, by Jean-Louis Leuba. 141 pp. Neucha- 
tel, Delachaux et Niestlé, 1950. Sw. fr. 6.50. English translation un- 
der the title, NEw TESTAMENT PATTERN. 163 pp. London, Lutter- 
worth Press, 1953. 17s. 6d. (Lutterworth Studies in Church and 
Bible.) 

This forthright and lucid presentation of a Biblical study is particu- 
larly important for the Ecumenical Movement, but also for any intellec- 
tual effort towards a doctrine of the Church. The contemporary rele- 
vance of the study is explained by the writer in terms of the prevailing 
contrast between the “Catholic” and the “Protestant” views of the 
Church. This contrast was explicated in the report of the section at 
Amsterdam 1948 which dealt with the nature of the Church and figures 
prominently in many ecumenical discussions. But how did the contrast 
arise? And how valid is it in respect to the New Testament? 

Leuba finds this contrast embedded in the Bible. There are two 
modes of the work of God. One mode is institutional: God works with 
social forms which preserve historical continuity and thus serve His pur- 
poses. ‘The other is spiritual: God’s saving work is also charismatic, ap- 
pearing in events which seem to be independent of historical continuity. 

These two modes are discerned in three areas of New Testament study: 
the person of Jesus Christ, the apostolate, and the Church. With exacting 
scholarship and extensive textual references, the author distinguishes the 
dualism of divine action in each of these, and then shows how the unity 
of each requires both modes. 

To be specific, when he deals with Christology Leuba finds the institu- 
tional aspect of Jesus’ person and ministry in the titles Son of David, King 
of the Jews, Son of God, and the Christ. In these titles are implied the 
fulfillment of the whole course of saving-history in which Jesus, both 
racially and dynastically, completes the work which God began with 
Abraham and continued with Israel. But in contrast to these are the 
spiritual titles which are not patently related to the historical succession 
in which Jesus was born: these are Son of Man, Kyrios, Servant, and 
Master. In the institutional titles are seen the particularism of God’s 
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dealings with Israel, and the non-eschatological completion of His work 
of salvation and its extension in the New Israel, the Church. But the 
spiritual titles affirm both the universality of salvation and the eschatologi- 
cal framework of its consummation. Jesus’ messiahship is institutional; 
his universal lordship is spiritual. But the full nature of Jesus Christ 
includes both. To exclude the former is the Marcionite heresy. To 
exclude the latter is the Judaizing heresy. 

The discussion of the apostles, which is the most provocative part of 
the book, involves a detailed contrast between the Twelve and St. Paul. 
Here it is shown how the Twelve, having been chosen by Jesus and 
antedating the Christian Church, are the institutional bearers of both the 
tradition of the Old Covenant and the authority of the Risen Lord for 
the community of the New Covenant. As apostles they possess an in- 
delible character which gives them primacy in the Church. In sharp con- 
trast is the apostolicity of St. Paul, who was called suddenly and immedi- 
ately by the Risen Christ, and whose relationship to the Church differed 
radically from that of the Twelve. Paul was baptized and joined the 
Church: the Twelve at first were the Church. Because they were apostles, 
the Twelve received the Holy Spirit: because he received the Spirit, Paul 
was an apostle. And yet the charismatic as well as the institutional apostle 
was necessary, as the pains taken by Paul and the Twelve to recognize one 
another make clear. In this connection Leuba presents a noteworthy 
treatment of the problem of the transmission of the Gospel tradition. 

The great differences between the Church of Jerusalem and the non- 
Jewish Churches provide the illustrations of the two modes of divine 
operation in the Church. In showing how the Christians in Jerusalem 
unavoidably clung to the law and tradition of the Old Israel, looking to 
the Twelve as the authoritative apostles, Acts 1-2 depicts the Church as 
founded upon the apostles with their commission granted by Jesus and 
confirmed by his resurrection. But the origin of the Church according 
to the Christians at Antioch depends entirely upon the apostolic message, 
carried by missionaries and confirmed by the Spirit. Despite this dis- 
tinction, however, the New Testament reveals by various ways the indis- 
pensability of both the institutional and charismatic Churches for the 
unity of the Church. Leuba gives much attention here to the problem of 
the primacy of the Church of Jerusalem, as attested in Paul’s concern for 
the money gift for the “poor,” which was in fact a tribute fund paid to 
that Church. That the unity of the Church depended upon the mutual 
recognition of the Jerusalem Church and the non-Jewish Churches is 
emphasized by Leuba in pointing out that St. Paul unhesitatingly 
jeopardized his ministry and his life by going to Jerusalem to confirm this 
recognition. 
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Within this three-fold outline is condensed a detailed Biblical study 
with many implied ramifications. The author’s method may seem rather 
mechanical, and yet there is little evidence that Scriptural materials are 
compressed illegitimately into the terms of the method. The method 
does necessitate a style which at times is tedious, but the fresh insights into 
the thought of the New Testament sustain the reader’s interest. 

The primary question about the book is whether Leuba has given an 
accurate interpretation of the teaching of the New Testament. The 
evaluation which this reviewer or any other may give is modified by one’s 
own view of the Church. Both the “Catholic” and the “Protestant” 
rigorists would be dissatisfied with such an effort at mediation between 
the extremes. Leuba has not presumed to demonstrate how, in the his- 
tory of the Church, these two motifs have led to the “Catholic” and 
“Protestant” conceptions of the Church. But he does call the New Testa- 
ment to witness that neither of these is sufficient in itself. 

His study falls in succession to the works of Holl, Goguel, Kiimmel, and 
above all Lohmeyer. It is regrettable that not one of the books he alludes 
to is in English, and that relatively few English-speaking Christians have 
access to these very significant studies. The Ecumenical Movement he 
wishes to serve will be hindered so long as language barriers are not sur- 
mounted by the development of a “reciprocal trade” in theological trans- 
lations. 

J. RoBEeRT NELSON 
Geneva, Switzerland 


OnE Curist, ONE WorxLp, ONE CuurcH; A Short Introduction to the 
Ecumenical Movement, by Norman Victor Hope. 96 pp. Philadel- 
phia, The Church Historical Society, 1953. $1.00. 

Having looked in vain for a concise account of the ecumenical move- 
ment to recommend to his students, Professor Hope decided to write one 
himself. 

After a brief exposition of the meaning of the word “ecumenical,” Dr. 
Hope surveys the missionary expansion of the Church and describes the 
origins of the modern ecumenical movement on the mission field and the 
emergence from the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference in 1910 
of the International Missionary Council. 

The story continues with a succinct account of the manner in which the 
movements known as “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work” arose, 
developed, and finally coalesced in the World Council of Churches. The 
book concludes with an attempted assessment of ecumenical problems and 
prospects. 
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Dr. Hope has achieved a remarkable feat of compression; and his book 
fills an obvious gap in the already extensive literature of the ecumenical 
movement. It should find wide use as a handy summary. 

As an historian Dr. Hope is clearly aware of the limitations of potted 
history, but he has not escaped them. The story of the ecumenical move- 
ment is told mainly as if it were a sequence of conferences and little else. 
In describing the growth of missionary co-operation, for example, Dr. 
Hope concentrates upon the series of world conferences which culminated 
in Edinburgh 1910. He fails to give due weight to the much more 
important development of local and national co-operation, without which 
the great world meetings would have been of little avail. 

Another weakness of the chronological method employed in this book 
is that it fails to make clear the continuing inter-relation of mission and 
unity. Having described the growth of missionary co-operation, Dr. 
Hope turns to “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work” and the emergence 
of the World Council of Churches. In these later chapters there is little 
or no reference to the missionary obligation of the Church. 

It is to be hoped that the students of theology for whom this introduc- 
tion is primarily intended will be stimulated to come to grips with the 
deeper theological issues which underlie the present ecumenical conversa- 
tion, and which could not, for obvious reasons, be treated in this book. 

On page 21 there is a misprint, where the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference is described as the “Wesley” Methodist Conference. On pages 24 
and 25 there is a rather unhappy use of the word “native”; and on page 47, 
where the hymn “Rise Up, O Men of God!” is quoted, the line “Ring in 
the day of brotherhood” appears. This may, for all I know, be what Dr. 
Merrill wrote, but in the hymnbooks with which I am familiar the reading 
is “Bring in the day of brotherhood.” 

The book has a very useful bibliography and excellent indices both of 
names and subjects. 

C. W. RANSON 


London, England 


Tue Gory oF Gop IN THE CHRISTIAN CALLING, by W. O. Carver. 239 
pp. Nashville, Broadman Press, 1949. $3.75. 

Here is a look at Ephesians from a different angle and for that reason 
it does suggest some new interpretations which should be of interest to 
anyone wishing to make a thorough study of the letter. The book is 
undoubtedly of much greater interest to those who knew Dr. Carver, and 
who sat in his classes, than it could possibly be to the general public, for 
his students will understand his methods and his rather odd linguistic 
habits born of the beginning language classroom. 
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After disparaging the common practice of dividing the letter into 
“doctrinal” and “practical’’ sections (he seems completely oblivious of the 
fact that Ephesians along with most of the Pauline letters and Hebrews are 
simply following the pattern of the synagogue homily which always be- 
gan with an exposition and ended with an exhortation), he himself goes 
to the “transition” at 4: 1 to find the “formative and informing subject” 
of the letter: 


“We can set forth his play on this root syllable (kal) by translating thus: 
‘I call you along (call-along you), therefore, I, Paul the prisoner, in the 
Lord, to conduct-your-life worthily of the calling, with (or in relation to) 
which you were called.’ This triple use of the word ‘call’ can only have 
been intentional and significant. Paul’s formative and informing subject, 
therefore, is “The Christian Calling.’ With this subject, and in logical 
adjustment to it of all parts of the ‘argument,’ we can unfold the ideas 
and follow the movement of the entire discussion” (p. 21). 


Thus he arrives at “election” as the main topic of the letter to which all 
else is tributary. The reader will have to judge for himself whether this 
is justifiable or successful, but the reviewer is not convinced. 

Preceding the interpretation of the letter, which covers 100 pages, are 
sections on Ephesians as ““The Supreme Christian Document,” its “Sub- 
jects and Emphases,” “The Church as Continuing Incarnation,” and 


“The Church in the Ecumenical Movement.” Following the interpreta- 
tion are a paraphrase (one of the book’s best features), and an author’s 
translation parallelling the King James Version. 

The best part of the introductory material will be found in the section 
on the continuing Incarnation, an idea which is, of course, not novel; 
but it is refreshing to see a Southern Baptist grappling with it. 


“Through the Christ, God reveals that he has purposed a stewardship 
of history by which he carries humanity forward toward purposed fulfil- 
ment which consists in harmonizing all things in all the universe under the 
headship of the Christ. . . . The Church is that growing fulfilment” 


(p. 44). 


“In this Church under specially functioning leadership all the saints 
are to minister toward building up the Body of Christ. 

“And here we come to the boldest, the most awesome, the most com- 
pelling phase of this biological challenge concerning Christ and the 
Church. The thought is so daring, the concept so supernal as to cause 
us to halt and fear to follow. Indeed no interpreter has been found 
[One wonders how he has missed so much in the past twenty-five years! ] 
who dares to accept in full the clear meaning of the passage. All the 
saints are to give themselves to the building up of the Body of Christ 
‘until we all—corporately and collectively and unitedly—arrive at the 
unity of the faith. . .”” (p. 53). 
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The chief weakness of the discussion here, and in the following section 
on the Ecumenical Movement, is the naive idea that the informal, fluid, 
amorphous Church of the first generations, with little or no organization 
above the congregational level, is the ideal for all time, a consistent view 
perhaps for one who has spent his Christian life and ministry under 
congregational polity. But organizational and institutional development 
did not wait till the Patristic period as Dr. Carver seems to believe. The 
Jerusalem Council (Gal. 2; Acts 15) was certainly functioning after the 
general pattern of a Sanhedrin, and the Pastoral Letters and Johannine 
literature bear witness to a considerable organizational development 
within the Apostolic age. Furthermore, can the presence and power of 
the indwelling Spirit in the Church be wholly divorced from its organ- 
izational development? We believe not. 

We would agree with Dr. Carver that the Church as soma Christou is 
essentially and primarily an organism, but “the Church in the world’— 
in human society—cannot avoid and must accept a certain amount of 
organization. The continual dialectic between dynamism and institu- 
tionalism, with which the Church is faced, cannot be solved by denying 
the latter, any more than a war can be won with skirmishes and battles, 
without repeated consolidation of positions. Nor does Dr. Carver offer 
any constructive suggestions for the perennial dialectic between in- 
digeneity and ecumenicity, though he recognizes that Christians “must 
receive and cultivate the ecumenical fellowship in the love of God.” He 
goes on to say, “In this fellowship . . . there will be found numerous 
and ever-increasing forms of united endeavor, as the churches grow more 
numerous, more intelligent, more committed to the reign of the Father 
in heaven and as they come to be so constituted in all lands” (p. 77). 
What these forms are and how this is to be done without organization 
above the congregational level is not indicated. 

One cannot help but contrast this book with God’s Order which came 
from Dr. John Mackay’s pen last year. The difference is essentially that 
between the approach of a professor most of whose life has been spent 
in a seminary classroom and the approach of a missionary administrator 
and statesman. In the former we are moving more in the mechanics of 
etymologies, participles, and aorist infinitives, while in the latter our sights 
are lifted to the grand strategy of God in his purpose for the redemption 
of mankind through the Church, and its imperatives for today. We find 
nothing in Dr. Carver’s book to compare with the autobiographical testi- 
mony (God’s Order pp. 6-10) which kindles a fire that continues to flame 
throughout the whole of God’s Order. 

The greatest weaknesses of Dr. Carver’s work are at points of textual 
criticism (pp. 93, 101, 132, 173, 174, 178 etc.), in matters of introduction 
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(pp. 3-39), in a tendency to depend more upon etymology than semantics 
(e.g., katabole, p. 95; and parakalein, pp. 51, 142), in awkward translations 
in the commentary portion (see above quotation from p. 21), and in his 
oversight of much recent scholarship. 


T. M. Taytor 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
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